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THE CAMERA IN JOURNALISM 
A. J. PHILPOTT 


HE newspaper-photographer of to-day, or the man who does “out- 
side” work, may be said to be in a class by himself. He came some 
fourteen years ago, as a surprise, even to the regular newspaper-men, 
but he has established himself as a necessity; for the photographer 
has come to be an essential feature of genuine newspaper-work. So now no first- 
class newspaper is complete without its photographic and engraving department. 

Primarily, a newspaper is, or should be, a record — clear and concise — of 
the events of the day. Some people get newspapers and magazines terribly 
mixed in their minds. The one is a momentary record of things and events; the 
other is a more or less timely record, in which it is possible to make clearer the 
full import of the daily events. In the newspaper-record you are in a sense a 
spectator or participant in the event, whether it be a great fire, a public meeting, 
a court-trial, a baseball or football game, a polo game, a golf game, a boat-race, 
a horse-race, a flurry on the stock exchange or any of the other matters of record 
of the day, in which the public is consciously or unconsciously interested. These 
things are part of the active life of the people, who desire that these things be 
made clear and visible to them, at the moment when they feel most keenly the 
full and palpitating power of the events. 

This is the basic idea of a newspaper — a genuine newspaper — and this 
is the main reason why a newspaper is what the people of the community make 
it, and not what we should always like to have it. It is a record of the actual 
life of the people at the moment, and it should be borne in mind that the news- 
paper does n’t make that life — it simply records it. In the Sunday or weekly 
newspaper it is possible to go a few steps into the magazine idea, for the reader 
has a whole day in which to consider the things of the week. The Sunday news- 
paper has a whole week in which to prepare and get up its matter; whereas, in 
the daily newspaper, hours, and even minutes, count. When you consider that 
a paper like the Boston Globe gets out fourteen editions each week-day, you get 
an idea of the value of minutes and hours in such work. 

It is n’t necessary, then, to further explain why the press-photographer has 
become of such consequence in the newspaper business. He is a recorder of 
facts, and facts are what the newspaper requires — what the public requires. 
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Aside from his technical knowledge of photography, the press-photographer 
should have, what the newspaper-writer must possess, an instinct for news, for 
the most vital and picturesque features of an event. It is his duty to make more 
vivid to the eye and the mind of the reader the thing which is described -- the 
moment when the horses, strained to greatest exertion, pass under the wire; 
the moment when the most daring play is made in the football game and the 
vast concourse of people is thrilled to the highest pitch of excitement; the mo- 
ment when the baseball game has reached the crucial point; when the boat- 
crews are straining every bit of reserve-force after months of training to win the 
race; when the vast procession is being reviewed; or any of the thousand and 
one things which, one way or another, enter into the lives of the people every 
day, week or month of the year. 

It goes without saying that such a man must know his business as a pho- 
tographer very thoroughly. He must be well equipped with the best lenses and 
the most convenient cameras for all kinds and conditions of work. He can’t 
pose his subjects, nor can he light them; he must take things just as he finds 
them, and it is “up to him” to be prepared for any and all emergencies. And 
he must have the kind of nerve that never fails him under excitement. He must 
learn to regard himself as a spectator of the passing show, rather than as a part 
of it and its excitements. He cannot be distracted any more than the telegraph- 
operator, who sits calmly in front of his instrument in the midst of all the excite- 
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ment of battle, boat-race, football game or stock exchange, and sends the news 
over the wire that will cause either joy or sorrow to millions of people. 

Of course all of us are human, and few men can calmly look on excite- 
ment of any kind without being affected more or less by it; but it should never 
be permitted to distract the attention from the work in hand. Newspaper-pho- 
tographers have been known to rush out to do a “job” forgetting to take a cam- 
era; some have forgotten to remove the cap from the lens; others have made 
several exposures on one plate; but there is only one known instance where a 
man took out a roll of films to look at it, in broad daylight, before it was devel- 
oped. He wanted merely to see if they were all right — and it might be added that 
it was n’t the photographer himself who did this; it was an anxious reporter, 
who got all that was coming to him a little later from the editor, as the scenes on 
that film-roll could never be duplicated. They were scenes in Kingston during 
the recent catastrophe. 

So it will be seen that the work of the newspaper-photographer is of a stren- 
uous nature as a general thing, and it is work in which art has to take a second 
place, at least, although a knowledge of pictorial composition, for instance, is 
very useful to the press-photographer. After all, it is the most artistic pho- 
tograph which wins the highest encomiums even in a newspaper-office, where 
nearly everything is sacrificed to expediency and time. 

It might be well to give a few examples of this strenuousness in newspaper- 
photography that have come under my own personal observation as a news- 
paper-writer. And, as the Boston Globe, with which I am connected, has one of 
the largest and most complete photographic and engraving departments in the 
country, the examples may be regarded as typical of the kind of work which has 
to be done in all great newspaper-offices in an emergency. 

The first example that comes to my mind is one that made a very deep 
impression on me at the time. It was about six months ago, when soon after 
midnight the telephone rang, announcing that a steamer had sailed into the har- 
bor and was being berthed at one of the wharves, and that this steamer contained 
the captain and crew of a schooner which had been wrecked off Cape Hatteras. 
The men had been taken from a raft after several days of intense suffering from 
storms and hunger. The photographic department was “rung up” and a pho- 
tographer called for to accompany the writer at once to the steamer. It took 
about ten minutes to reach the wharf, find the steamer, get the captain and 
crew of the wrecked schooner on the forward deck and photograph them by 
flashlight. Then the photographer hurried back to the office, while the writer 
got the facts of the wreck and interviews with the captain of the steamer and the 
captain of the schooner. In about a half-hour from the time the telephone first 
rang I was back in the office, and the photographer had a wet proof from his 
negative on my desk, for me to put the names of the men underneath their pic- 
tures. In half an hour from that time a plate had been engraved and was ready 
for the press, and in the course of another half-hour the story of the wreck, with 
the picture of the captain and crew of the schooner, was being rushed in printed 
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FRANK COLLIER AN AL FRESCO SHAMPOO 


form, as a feature of the news of the day, all over New England, by train and 
express, so that all readers of the paper would get a clear idea of the men who 
had survived the wreck, and also an account of the rescue. 

In order to make clear what this means, it should be stated that, after the 
photographic print had been made by the enlargement-process, from the wet 
negative, a wet-plate negative had to be made from the print through the half- 
tone screen; this negative had to be printed on the prepared zinc and this latter 
print etched on the zinc; then routed and cleaned up, to make it ready for 
the type-form, after which it went into its proper place on the page, or type- 
form, with the matter that described the event. Then it was stereotyped and 
the plate was rushed to the pressroom, where it was screwed on the cylinder 
of one of the great presses, and printed at the rate of 40,000 copies an hour. 
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It may not be necessary to say that the writer has also to do a little strenuous 
b work under such circumstances, and needs to have his wits about him. 

A more recent example of this sort of thing was when news of the terrible 
Larchmont disaster off Block Island was received. Edward A. Parke, one of 
the coolest and most capable men on the paper in an emergency, was sent at 
once to Providence, with Hiram Green, a photographer from the office. They 
were to charter a tug and find, if possible, some sign of either the schooner or 
the steamer. They went out in the storm into the Sound and found the wrecked 
schooner, which they photographed, while Parke interviewed some of the sur- 
vivors and then rushed back to Providence, and wrote a vivid story of the wreck, 
while Green hurried back to Boston on an express-train with his precious plates, 
which he developed, thus adding much to the interest of the story that Parke 


wrote. 
Another class of news-photographs which have to be made amidst confu- 
| sion and excitement are those incident to a train-wreck. When a man like Eugene 


Buckley, the railroad expert on the Globe —a remarkably cool and capable man in 

an emergency — goes out on a railroad-wreck job, he first ascertains the cause 

and, if possible, has a photograph made that will give an idea of the cause; then 

the photographer attends to the more picturesque and gruesome scenes. 

: It will be seen that in such cases the photographer is largely guided in his 

work by the reporter; at least, the reporter assists him very materially. But 
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there is a great variety of work in which the photographer must use his best 
judgment at the moment. There are such occasions on the football-field when 
the photographer must be alert and wide awake to what is going on and try to 
picture a momentous play in the game. If his object is the crowd at any of these 
great events to which people flock, he must seize the moment when the specta- 
tors are carried away with the game. If it is a fire, he must get the most compre- 
hensive view. In the case of an outdoor festival or a crowd at the beach, he must 
secure the most picturesque features. If it is a parade, he should strive to give 
its strongest characteristics. 

A few years ago the Grand Army of the Republic held its annual encamp- 
ment in Boston and never, perhaps, was there a similar event so vividly portrayed 
in pictures as was this event by the Boston press. I have sometimes thought that 
the occasion was epochal in that respect. I treasure, to-day, a photograph of 
the reviewing-stand in front of the State-house, made by Chapman, of the Globe, 
which is of truly historic importance. The veterans of the Mexican War were 
passing in carriages, as most of them were too feeble to walk. On the reviewing- 
stand were Ex-Governor Boutwell, who was Governor of Massachusetts in 1850; 
Ex-Governor John D. Long; Governor John L. Bates; Lieutenant-Governor 
Curtis Guild, Jr.; Governor Van Zandt of Iowa; U. S. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Ex-Governor Murray Crane; and several other eminent men. It was a 
notable group of men who had been in one way or another identified with the 
great events of the country for more than half a century. 

It was John W. Butters, now head of the Globe photographic department, 
who some twelve years ago first made the outdoor photograph a striking feature 
of the news of the day — in Boston, at least. Much the same class of work had 
been done in New York, Chicago and San Francisco for a year or more before 
that time. Butters has the news instinct. He has taken photographs of our 
prominent men, politicians and others, on the streets, which were so striking 
and vivid that they created a sensation at the time, and examples of such work 
have not been surpassed. 

Another versatile photographer of the Globe staff is L. M. Small. Among 
his achievements is a combination daylight and electric-light photograph show- 
ing the crowds at Revere Beach as they appeared at night. It is so cleverly 
constructed as to defy analysis. Only the initiated understand how the task was 
accomplished. 

E. E. Bond is another genius with the camera in newspaper-work. He is 
about as cool as Small in an emergency. He has perfected a button-camera, 
which cannot be seen, and with which he has taken some very remarkable pic- 
tures. A few years ago, at the Tucker trial, in East Cambridge, Sheriff Fair- 
bairn got the newspaper-photographers together in his office and warned them 
that they must not take any more pictures. While warning Bond and talking 
very earnestly to him, as they looked each other in the eye, Bond took a fine pic- 
ture of the functionary, which appeared the next day in the Globe, much to that 
individual’s amazement. 
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G. H. Davis, Jr., of the Globe has achieved distinction by his daring and 
highly successful photograph of the great submarine explosion at Portsmouth, 
N. H., some time ago. Other nervy and skilful photographers are Sears of the 
Boston American, Somers and Harriman of the Herald, Luke of the Post and 
Williams of the Journal. 

It is possible for anybody who understands photography to do work which 
will be acceptable to the newspapers, and it is usually work that pays very well. 
The newspapers will pay any reasonable price for a photograph of a person, or 
an event, which may be of momentary importance. But those who wish to take 
up newspaper-photography as a profession should possess a cool nerve and a 
good general knowledge of photography. 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A. HORSLEY HINTON 


ROBABLY the majority of people will assert that landscape photog- 
raphy is easy — that is to say, much easier than portraiture or figure 
subjects — a fallacy arising no doubt from the greater ease with which 
a landscape picture will win public approval, because most people are 
quite unable to say when a landscape representation is untrue, whereas they 
readily recognize less glaring errors in the portrayal of the human face or figure. 
The most indifferent representation of a landscape scene will pass muster with 
the average man. He recognizes certain forms as being intended for trees or 
mountains. He could do as much with a child’s drawing, but as to whether 
such forms are really /ike trees and mountains — true in detail and in their rel- 
ative toncs — he is either oblivious or incapable of saying, his knowledge of 
nature out-of-doors being of a superficial and general kind. But if in the por- 
trayal of a human figure the limbs are made too long or too short, he detects the 
error at once. Yet it is not too much to say that he constantly accepts landscape 
pictures in which are inaccuracies as great as though the human figure were de- 
picted with six limbs instead of four, or a black face instead of a pale one. 
Falsities.—- Witness how, until comparatively recent times, many people 
accepted without question photographs of landscape with the sky left out, that 
is with the sky represented by a vacancy of white paper, and still remain con- 
tent with glorious green foliage reproduced with inky blackness or distances 
robbed of all their mystery of gray atmosphere. Of course, if these things are 
of no importance, then landscape pictures of such an order are easy enough; but 
gradually popular taste is being cultivated to a truer perception of nature, and 
taste has very properly become more fastidious. The student who is in earnest 
and does not quench his desire for the best by saying of anything his camera 
gives him, “That ’s good enough!” will find that landscape photography involves 
many difficult problems which become harder to solve as his closer and more 
frequent observation makes him more perfectly acquainted with nature. 
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But before going further, let it be clearly understood that even the most 
irreproachable accuracy to nature does not in landscape or any other class of 
subject cover the whole purpose to which many are desirous of applying pho- 
tography. Probably the majority of landscape-photographers have as their ob- 
ject, though more or less vaguely defined, the production of something akin to 
the artists’ painting. 

Copying Nature.— The photographer not having had the advantage of early 
artistic training almost invariably shares with the generality of people that deeply- 
rooted fallacy that the purpose of all pictorial art is to copy nature, and so, in 
striving to secure absolute fidelity to the original, he unconsciously misses the 
road which might lead to pictorial or artistic success, and follows a by-path. 

Now, while such a knowledge of nature as will enable one to discriminate 
between truth and untruth, and a skill which gives the power of reproducing 
truthfully where one so desires, are essential to artistic success, yet something 
more is needed. 

“ Views.” — This article aims chiefly at giving its readers help and instruc- 
tion in landscape picture-making as distinguished from the production of simple, 
recognizable records of landscape views. Indeed, the latter one would hardly 
expect to find classed as landscape photography, inasmuch as mere landscape 
views, unless illustrating local flora or the conformation of the land, such as an 
explorer would produce during his travels, will barely possess sufficient interest 
to justify existence. 

The idea of a landscape picture or photograph is rather the representation 
of some scene possessing no particular historical or geographical interest. On 
the contrary, it appeals to the beholder as beautiful, and inspires a desire to 
perpetuate it in pictorial form, so that not only he himself, but others, may at 
another time derive therefrom the same pleasure or enjovment which the orig- 
inal awakened. Hence the science (if one may use the term) of pictorial land- 
scape photography is the knowledge of those principles whereby representation 
of such a kind may be made. 

Picture vs. View.— Within the limits of such an article as the present it is, 
of course, impossible to treat so wide a subject as this exhaustively, or even to 
expound at all fully the principles involved; and so for convenience let us con- 
sider the landscape view and the landscape picture, both being produced by 
photography under the respective significations, Real and Ideal. 

Now it will be found — and no doubt has often come within the experience 
of the reader — that the photograph of a landscape which seemed beautiful, 
made in strict accordance with photographic instructions, technically good and 
even faultlessly accurate as to form, perspective, tone, etc., will prove disap- 
pointing when finished. It is real — that is, it is true to the reality — and vet 
somehow it fails to give the impression of the original. I have here used, al- 
most unwittingly, a term of which more must be said anon (for it is at the root 
of the problem); namely, the “impression.” Put rather roughly, a picture, as 
distinguished from a topographical view, is the representation of a personal im- 
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pression rather than of actual facts or realities, and hence a picture is nature 
idealized; and it is because the development of photography, its processes, and 
all the appliances and materials employed therein, has been in the direction of 
producing facsimiles of the real that those practising it without independent 
motive have made photography appear incapable of artistic expression. They 
have not known that the picture should express the ideal and have not therefore 
attempted to express it. 

Technical vs. Pictorial.— It would even seem that those whose mission it 
has been to perfect the means have been guided by a totally different motive 
from those who elect to use them artistically. To these latter it was essential 


that they should have the power of faithfully copying the reality, even though 
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that be not their chief aim. Indeed, there is the necessity of keeping well in 
mind the fact that in employing photography for artistic purposes it is not essen- 
tial to put into practice all those powers with which in striving for realism the 
makers of the process have endowed it. In other words, when attempting to 
idealize only just so much of the realistic should be used as may seem desirable. 

It will probably at once occur to any one that to attempt to idealize with a 
method or process whose chief merit is its unerring reality were vain. But while 
occasional results prove that it is not impossible, obviously this is just one of 
those difficulties which — not apparent at first — have to be grappled with by 
the landscape-photographer. First, he must learn to achieve fidelity to nature. 
He must become intimate with physical facts and know how to reproduce them; 
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and then, with this knowledge as a foundation, he must discover how best to 
use it to express his ideas or impressions. I say “‘discover,” implying thereby 
that there is no fixed course or precise canon; because just as a given scene will 
impress each individual differently, so probably the method of expressing that 
personal impression will differ. Perhaps the best that one who would try to 
teach another can do is to firmly convince him of the necessity of producing or 
suggesting an ideal aspect of any scene, and making him understand in what 
manner it departs from the reality on which it is founded. 

Technicalities. — Regarding technical consideration, the choice of lens, I 
think, matters less than some suppose, because the field of view included on the 
negative plate need not, necessarily, be the field of view retained in the picture. 

The Lens.— But since we cannot, as with the freedom of unrestrained natural 
vision and untrammeled pencil, include in immediate response to the mind more 
or less of the view, it will be best to carry two or more lenses of different focal 
length, and use in each case the one which seems best calculated to depict the 
scene as it impresses us. 

The Plate-— The use of a backed orthochromatic plate and two or more 
colored screens of various intensities I should regard as absolutely essential. 
The whole interest and pleasing grouping of light and dark are often due to 
contrasts of color, and the relative value of such colors can only be translated 
into black and white by orthochromatic means. Indeed, it will sometimes be 
necessary to over-correct photography’s false rendering of color-values in order 
to produce the visual impression monochromatically. I should argue in favor 
of a very rapid plate, provided excessive speed is not attained at the sacrifice of 
other qualities. To use a slow plate seems like foregoing a possible advantage 
which modern advancement has placed at our disposal, but which we need not 
exploit unless we wish. 

Backing.— Similarly with regard to “backing.” We may not need its aid, 
but as backing is no disadvantage, and may even unexpectedly assist in securing 
true relative tones, there seems no reason for not getting any good we can out of it. 

Develo pment.— In development, aim at producing a negative as thin as 
possible, compatible with the proper printing or contrasts. There should be 
no portion of the negative which will print absolute black, because every point 
in a landscape, however dark it may seem, does reflect some light. Similarly, 
there should be no quite opaque portion printing detailless white, because the 
purest white surfaces in nature possess some gradation and detail. 

Printing-Processes.— As regards printing-processes, this is a matter for per- 
sonal decision, the sole determining factor being whether or not the process used 
gives the most satisfactory interpretation from the point of view of the individ- 
ual picture-maker. Permanence has really nothing to do with artistic quality. 
It is merely a convenient attribute. 

Pictorial Aims.— So much for technical considerations, the consideration 
of the process as far as it may be used to produce an accurate or real representa- 
tion; the pictorial or artistic considerations are not so easily set forth. 
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To begin with, we have composition — not because every beautiful land- 
scape is well composed in nature, but because instantly any object attracts our 
notice and gives us pleasure our mind arranges the other objects around it in 
imagination, making them subordinate and contributory to that which appeals 
to us most. The undesirable and destructive object we overlook; we do not no- 
tice it, and may almost deceive ourselves into believing it is not there. Thus 
through our imagination we actually see a more perfect landscape than exists; 
and if we depict it then and there in a dry, matter-of-fact or realistic manner, 
the result will prove a disillusionment. First, then, we must break off from our 
ecstatic imaginings and consider if it be possible to choose a view-point from 
which the various objects do actually compose so as to approximate to our 
mental composition. Similarly, in choosing the particular lighting, shape, di- 
mensions and even the exposure, all must be determined by how far it seems 
likely we shall be able to approach our ideal impression. The direction of the 
light may throw into strong relief the chief object, or may suppress what is not 
desired. The form of the picture may emphasize the feeling of loftiness, or of 
broad expanse. Exposure may tend towards softening or intensifying contrasts. 
All this does not sound easy — and I commenced by enunciating the fact that 
it is not — but it may not be impracticable. If it were easy, perhaps it would 
not be worth doing; but being worth doing, it is worth doing well, and the stren- 
uous effort demanded, the ever-receding summit and new heights which each 
upward step discovers, is the good in it.—The Practical Photographer, No. 7. 
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SMOKE IN PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


HE “smoke nuisance” is familiar in most towns, although in process 
of time it may be mitigated by the almost universal adoption of elec- 
tric energy as a motive, and gas as a heating, power — unless in the 
interval some startling discovery is made. From a photographer’s 
point of view, however, this consummation, devoutly to be wished for by most 
people, may not be viewed with the same equanimity. This may seem a strange 
statement to make, but that there is some ground for it I shall endeavor to show. 

One of the most striking posters exhibited throughout Great Britain last 
summer was that advertising a Scotch express. It was a reproduction of a pho- 
tograph taken looking along the railway-track of the Forth Bridge as the train 
in question was speeding nothwards. The setting of the picture was striking, 
but the most effective feature was the sense of speed that was conveyed to the 
mind. And by what means was this done? Simply by the volume of smoke 
and steam that was being emitted from the funnel of the engine, and carried in 
wavy forms to the rear, almost obliterating the train. 

In an art gallery, recently, I had the pleasure of gazing on a canvas by C. 
Napier Henry, the great marine painter. The picture was entitled ‘“Torpe- 
doed.”” It represented a torpedo-boat fleeing from the danger-zone, after having 
torpedoed one of the enemy’s battleships. There is a sense of motion imparted 
by the curling “bow-wave,”’ it is true, but what catches the eye most quickly is 
the cloud of black smoke that is belching forth from the stumpy smoke-stacks, 
and the wonderful reflection of this dark mass upon the shimmering water. In 
the broadening and dissipating effect in the background can be dimly observed 
the battleship in her last throes. It is a marvelous picture, with the smoke effect 
as its most striking feature. 

Take Turner’s “Fighting Téméraire,” a world-famous picture; it would 
have lost half of its charm had a smokeless sky been entrusted with the sad duty 
of conveying the obsolete battleship to its last resting-place. Speaking of this 
picture, it may be permissible to digress somewhat and allow for a charming 
literary appreciation of this masterpiece. In the Christmas number of the 
Woman at Home reproductions of the favorite pictures of leading novelists ap- 
peared. ‘The Fighting Téméraire” was selected by Annie S. Swan. Of it she 
says: “TI confess to having looked upon most of the masterpieces of the world, 
but in our own National Gallery I find the picture that appeals oftenest and 
longest to me. ‘The Fighting Téméraire’ is a whole allegory of life, whose ap- 
peal never fails. . . . The entire scheme of the picture is at once grand, sug- 
gestive, inspiring. The sunset, reminiscent of every glory that ever lay on sea 
or land, the phantom sails in the hazy distance, the nearing port, . . . so smooth 
may I find the ebbing tide, as tender and beneficent the sunset low, the last port 
encompassed by such an alluring peace.”’ An appreciation almost as beautiful 
as the picture itself, is it not ? 
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In Vicat Cole’s and Wyllie’s shipping pictures, which never grow stale, a 
smoke effect is invariably strongly in evidence. Colin Hunter, though devoting 
more attention to brown-sailed fishing-boats, has in what many people consider 
his masterpiece — “‘ The Herring-market at Sea’’— introduced a most charm- 
ing balance to the picture by the smoke which is lazily rising from the steam- 
ers into the holds of which is being transferred the night’s catch. 

What is applicable to painting in this case applies to photography also, and 
some personal experiences, with illustrations, may still further go to prove the 
accuracy of the apparently curious statement in the first paragraph. 

What I considered a very effective picture spread itself out before me one 
morning. The sea was like a mill-pond. A haze overspread the distant water, 
through which the sun was struggling to gain mastery. Out in the bay were a 
number of fishing-boats lying becalmed. A tug went out and gathered them as 
a hen gathers her chickens under her wing. Just as she had passed between the 
piers the sun was on the point of gaining the mastery and “laid new beams on 
the face of the waters.” A rapid exposure was made, and the idea came into my 
mind that I had secured a masterpiece. This idea was not dispelled when the 
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“aS IDLE AS A PAINTED SHIP UPON A PAINTED OCEAN” 


negative was developed, dried and a print taken from it. This was shown to 
an artist friend. He looked at it critically and said, “It is very pretty; would go 
nicely to illustrate the lines, ‘As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.’” 
This was an incisive criticism, and the point of it was that the photograph failed 
to convey the idea of motion. This photograph is reproduced under the lines 
above quoted, and readers may judge of the truth of this trenchant ‘“appreci- 
ation.”” Some time later, almost an exact replica of this picture, with the addi- 


tion of a very good cloud effect, was recorded by the camera, but with this marked 
difference — that a cloud of smoke was being emitted from the funnel of the 
tug when the exposure was made. And what a difference it makes to the pictorial 
composition! It breaks up the stiffness in the perpendicular lines apparent in 
the “painted ship;” it considerably enlarges the principal object of interest, viz., 
the tug; it introduces an interesting line from sea to sky; and above all, it imparts 
an abounding sense of motion. 
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WILLIAM FINDLAY A PRETTY WATER EFFECT 


“Before Sunrise” may, like a play without words, go to further illustrate 
the pictorial value of smoke, and in comparison with ‘“‘A Pretty Water Effect” 
another point in marine photography may be noted. The latter was taken from 
the water’s edge, with the camera lowered to within a foot of the water. Sea- 
pictures ought always to be taken from a low level. I read this hint in a pho- 
tographic periodical, have tried it, esteem its value and pass it on. I cannot 
give the technical why and wherefore, but this I have observed: the foreground 
is much bolder, a vessel appears on the plate considerably larger, and one seems 
to get a better composition altogether. 

One further instance of the pictorial possibilities of smoke may be of inter- 
est to those readers whose opportunities of becoming acquainted with the sea 
are few or none. A gentleman commissioned me to take a view of a factory, to 
be reproduced as a post-card. This was previous to taking the “painted ship.” 
More by chance than good management a large volume of smoke was being 
emitted from the tall chimneys, and I had thought to delay until it cleared off a 
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WILLIAM FINDLAY BEFORE SUNRISE 


little. Time pressed, however, and the photograph was taken with the accessory. 
The card was published, and sold well. Another firm published a card a little 
later, taken from exactly the same point of view, and though equally well repro- 
duced, one thing was lacking. There was no sense of activity about it. It was 
taken on a Saturday afternoon, when the mill was shut down, and appeared to 
be vacant and not the busy hive of industry it is. The one I took suggested 
power, wealth, activity and all that pertains to factory life. The other failed in 
this respect. And does not true art lie in suggestion ? 
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IMPRESSIONISM IN LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 
JAMES C. SAVERY 


HE humorist who said, “Impressionism is the art of picturing some- 

thing that no one has ever seen, in such a way that one would never 

recognize it again if they did see it,” no doubt was prompted to make 

the statement after some friend had shown him an example. Mind 
you, I did n’t say what kind of an example, for in all probability it was one of 
those burlesques of nature that some people are prone to thrust upon the public 
and try to make the best of a bad job by talking “impressionism,” however 
mysterious the meaning of that term might be to them. 

I dare say that there are but few who have not had some photographic 
artist (?) exhibit with many sighs and explanations of difficult workmanship 
an ‘“‘Early Morning” or ‘“‘ Through the Fog.” We either accepted it meekly, or 
if we are of a frank disposition, stated our convictions. In the former case we 
may have tried to convince ourselves that what we saw was “real art” and that 
heretofore we had been working in ignorance. If we protested, we were immedi- 
ately characterized as lacking in artistic sense and appreciation, and the pic- 
ture in question was quickly put away to await the next gullible witness. 

Now it is not my purpose to elaborate upon the shortcomings of some of 
my brothers in this regard, but, rather, to deal to the best of my ability with the 
beauties of ¢rue impressionism, and perhaps in the end correct a few of the faults 
that sometimes make pictures not likenesses, but caricatures of nature. 

The term “impressionism” to many seems to convey the meaning of fuzzi- 
ness, and that if a picture is not fuzzy it is not impressionistic. No more errone- 
ous meaning could be advanced, although I admit that many of the best exam- 
ples of photographic impressionism that we have to-day are fuzzy; but the mere 
fact of their being so does not characterize them as being impressionistic. 

Impressionism in photography carries with it the same meaning as in paint- 
ing — namely, the art of picturing nature in an unusual mood — and, therefore, 
is capable of impressing one more than pictures that portray ordinary conditions. 

We all, no doubt, have witnessed such scenes, for example, as a landscape 
clothed in the roseate hues of the setting sun. Such beauty lasts only for a com- 
paratively short length of time, but in those few moments we stop to admire it, 
we are impressed by the same thing that at other times we have only given a 
mere cursory glance. Why? Because nature has been presented in a new 
light, quite unlike its ordinary aspect. 

Painters have grasped these opportunities that nature affords them and 
have given us pictures that, like the scenes they represent, impress us with beauty 
and admiration. Some of my readers no doubt will say that nature is beautiful 
at all times, so why make the distinction? True, such is the case; but we must 
admit there are certain times when nature is more beautiful than others, so 
why not choose the unusual? This is what discriminates commercial photog- 
raphy from the artistic. 
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Unlike painters, we are compelled to accept the restrictions of our medium; 
therefore we must confine ourselves to such and not attempt to overstep them. 
True it is that color-processes have been perfected by which we can produce 
certain colors, although we cannot say, much as we would like to, that such 
processes have reached a practical position for the requirements of the artistic 
photographer. For the present, at least, we are confined to black and white, 
or variations of one color, such as sepia, etc. Therefore, we should look about, 
in selecting subjects, to choose nature under the most favorable conditions that 
we can depict, for, after all, it is not only essential that we picture things after 
their true likeness, but their a/mosphere also. 

The majority of amateur photographs (I refer to the white-paper-sky kind) 
portray a likeness of objects, but in no way do they convey the impression of at- 
mosphere. For commercial reproductions they are correct, but as artistic re- 
productions they are sorely lacking. 

Therefore, if we desire to portray atmosphere, let us choose those times when 
conditions are most favorable, and those which lend themselves to our possibil- 
ities. And what are they? you ask. It is those times when nature is in compar- 
ative monotone: the grayness of an carly morning; the bleakness of winter; the 
darkening clouds that tell of rain. These are the things that the photographic 
artist must turn to procure his effects. He is portraying nature as nearly as he 
can with his medium, for he has chosen the time when he best can do it. 

By skilful manipulation pictures can be made to convey the opposite im- 
pression of the actual conditions under which they were taken, the most com- 
mon being the so-called moonlight pictures, the majority of which are taken 
with the camera pointed toward the sun. These and other effects produced by 
various means are all very well if they arrive at the proper end. 

The proper end! That does n’t mean fogged negatives, nor does it license 
you to make a print and call it “Rising Mists.”” There may be exceptions when 
such things might pass as the real thing, but let me warn you to be very sure 
before you perpetrate such a photograph, for in all probability there will be 
- something that smacks of fraud, and in the end I sincerely think it is not worth 
the chance. Take pictures under the same conditions that you wish to portray. 
Don’t sprinkle the sidewalk with the hose, stand a woman twenty feet away 
with an upraised umbrella, blow a cloud of smoke before the lens, and call it 
“After the Rain.” The very idea is ridiculous, and the result is usually more so. 

If it is your desire to picture such subjects, take them when it actually rains. 
Then you perpetuate a truth, instead of a sham. You may fool some people by 
trick methods, but if you are not extremely careful your pictures will lack con- 
viction, one of the things most necessary for the success of any photograph. 

How many of us have had photographs at one time or another that we con- 
scientiously believed to be fine examples of true art, but, on showing them to 
some friend, were met with the following remark: “ Well, that may be ‘high art’ 
but it does n’t appeal to me.”” Appeal! That’s the word exactly. You may 
think at the time that they do not appreciate your efforts. In a few extreme 
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J. H. FIELD WINTER SUNSHINE AND MIST 


cases this might be true, but in nine cases out of ten there is something wrong 
with the photograph or it would appeal to them. A person does not necessarily 
have to be a musician to detect a discord, neither does one have to be an artist 
to see the faults in a photograph. Please do not infer that I mean one should 
act upon the advice of everybody who has advice to offer; nevertheless, if the same 
expressions come from very many people, please do not put the picture in ques- 
tion away with the thought that your ideas are correct and that your friends, 
whom you believe have no artistic ability, are all wrong. They may not appre- 
ciate the technical side of pictures, but every one knows to a certain degree 
whether or not a picture is true to nature. Strive if possible to ascertain the fault, 
and try to correct it in future work. 
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SNOW LANDSCAPE 
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And now something about consistency. I can no better illustrate the mean- 
ing of this term than to relate an incident that occurred during a call I once made 
upon a young man who said he ‘only dabbled in photography.”’ Among other 
things talked of was this same subject, impressionism. 

“Let me show you,” said he, ‘‘a little thing I executed a short time ago, 
entitled ‘The River Fog.’ ”’ . 

My dear friends, talk about executing! ‘ Hanging” was none too good for 
the burlesque of nature that he showed me. It was printed and mounted most 
artistically, but the picture itself —let me tell you of a few incongruities that 
made it ridiculous. 

In the first place, the whole negative had been fogged during some stage of 
the photographic process; things on the opposite side of the river were more 
distinct than those close at hand; and to make matters worse, there happened 
to be a woman sitting on a park bench reading, and with a lace parasol over her 
shoulder — as if any woman in her right mind would be out in a dense fog bare- 
headed and with a lace parasol! 

In closing, I cannot but offer a word of thanks to those photographers who 
have given us so many superb examples of how beautiful impressionism in pho- 
tography can be made if it is well done. 

To those who, perhaps through ignorance, have been following the wrong 
road, I sincerely hope that the above article will prove helpful. Let us try, to 
the best of our ability, to picture conditions as they actually exist, and not per 
petrate cruel mockeries of so sublime a subject as nature. 


C. F. CLARKE YOUNG FISHERS 
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NEEDLEHOLES IN PAPER 
ELWOOD CRANE 


WO numbers of the Photo-Miniature — namely, ‘Pinhole (Lens- 
less) Photography,” No. 27, and ‘‘Advanced Pinhole Photography,” 
No. 70 — have been devoted to the taking of pictures through a 
needlehole, with or without the presence of a lens. Any one who 
wishes to make experiments in this line, however, is likely to be a little dismayed 
by the accounts of the processes to be gone through in making the needleholes, 
and by the degree of accuracy which it is recommended should be attained. 


ELWOOD CRANE FIGURE 1 


No. 27 advises the use of thin flexible copper or brass; a supplement to No. 27, 
inserted in No. 46 (‘‘Development Printing-Papers’’), tells how to make the 
holes in “black celluloid or fiberloid, ;4, inch gauge (obtainable from dealers 
in electrical supplies);”’ and No. 70 gives two rather formidable processes, one 
employing brass and the other copper or bronze. Now, thin brass, copper, 
bronze or suitable celluloid are not always easily obtainable; some little dex- 
terity must be acquired in order to make the holes successfully; and in making 
the holes themselves some little time and application are required. 

There is another method, however, which requires for materials only a 
little opaque black paper such as comes wrapped around dry-plates or gas- 
light paper, needles of the required size, as No. 11 or No. 12, and a sharp razor. 
The method is simplicity itself. The paper may show specks of light when held 
up to the window, but as we need only a small area to be perfectly opaque, this 
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ELWOOD CRANE FIGURE 2 


need not bother us. Select a part of the paper which is free from such specks 
throughout a circle of, say, at least a quarter of an inch in diameter. Push the 
needle selected entirely through the centre of this area, twisting it between the 
thumb and finger. Now look at the hole from the side to which the needle 
emerged; it will be fringed by an upstanding rim of paper. Lay the black paper 
upon some flat surface and laying a razor flat upon the paper move it against 
the upstanding rim of paper with a drawing motion, until the rim is cut half 
through. Repeat this operation from the other side, completely severing the 
rim from the rest of the paper, and the needlehole is prepared. It will prob- 
ably be most convenient to mount the paper upon cardboard with a small cir- 
cular hole cut out of the latter, in such a way that the needlehole falls in the 
center of the hole in the cardboard. In this form the apparatus admits of being 
handled more freely; and the effect of transparent spots outside the quarter- 
inch circle is eliminated. 

The use of black paper ensures the possession of a needlehole of very thin 
edges. Holes made in metal may have relatively thick edges, and thus suffer 
a narrowing of the angle of view, and an impairment of the image due to re- 
flection of light thereon from the sides of the hole. It may be objected, how- 
ever, that a needlehole in paper would not be sufficiently clean cut. This ob- 
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ELWOOD CRANE FIGURE 3 


jection does not seem to have any great weight. The condition of the hole can 
- be told by observing it through a pocket magnifying-glass, and if fibres are seen 
straying out into the hole they can be cleared away by running through the hole 
the needle with which it was made. Irregularities project into the hole for a 
distance which is but a small per cent of its total diameter. 

Of,the illustrations, the first and third were taken through No. 12 needle- 
holes; the second, the portrait, through a No. 11. The third may be taken to il- 
lustrate the absence of halation secured by the use of a needlehole; the picture 
was taken upon an ordinary Cramer Iso. Instantaneous plate, unbacked. The 
water in the background of the second picture was rather rough, but of course 
the long exposure smoothed it out. The exposures for all these pictures were 
calculated by the rule given in the Photo-Miniature, No. 70, which is: find the 
exposure required by a lens of an aperture of f-value equal to the number of 
the needlehole multiplied by the extension of the camera in inches; and mul- 
tiply such exposure by 60 (thus changing seconds to minutes, or minutes to hours). 
The “number of the, needlehole,”’ however, is not the same as the number of 
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WM. O. MEYER ACROSS THE SNOWY FIELDS 


the needle with which it was made. A number 12 needle makes a number 4 
hole; number 11 makes a number 3 hole. 

For example, picture number 1 was made on November 4, at 11 A.M., in 
bright sunlight, through a number 4 hole (i.e., made with a number 12 needle), 
with a camera extension of five and one-half inches. Under these conditions, 
the exposure indicated for a lens at //22 (U. S. 32), using Kodak film, is about 
one-third second. Therefore the exposure used was one-third minute, or twenty 
seconds. The theoretical exposure under these conditions would be about four 
times as great, since the ration of the area of the aperture of the lens at //22 
to the area of the needlehole is about 240, whereas the multiplying factor used 
above is but 60. However, the theoretical exposure has been found by experi- 
ment to be too much. Possibly the factor 60 is, on the other hand, a little too 
small. 

Of course each experimenter would have his own method of adapting a 
paper needlehole to his camera; but it may not be amiss to describe the appa- 
ratus with which the accompanying illustrations were taken. The cover of a 
pasteboard cylindrical box a little larger than the lens mount was taken, and 
the inside lined with a strip of blotting-paper to make it fit the lens mount snugly. 
From the center of this cover a small hole was punched, and the black paper ‘ 
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containing the needlehole was pasted into the inside in such a manner that 
the needlehole fell in the centre of the hole punched in the cover. When a pic- 
ture was taken the combinations of the lens were unscrewed from the mount 
and the cover substituted. 

The needlehole may be used in conjunction with a lens if desired; and 
this is often the most convenient way. But it is necessary to see first that the 
lens is quite free from dust, as all the light is coming from a very small point in 
front of the lens, and every speck of dust present will throw a shadow upon 
the plate. As a consequence, the picture will be found unpleasantly spotted 
unless the lens is quite clean. 


= 


HOW TO TELL WHETHER A NEGATIVE IS OVER-EXPOSED OR 
UNDER-EXPOSED 


ERE is one of the greatest problems of all those which confront 

the beginner in photography — how to tell whether a plate is un- 

der-exposed or over-exposed. And like so many more of such ques- 

tions, it is one that is not capable of being answered offhand. There 
is no infallible guide, at least as far as the beginner is concerned; because other 
errors, into which this unfamiliarity with photography may lead him, may mask 
altogether the indications of the nature of his mistake in exposure. 

The text-books say that when a plate in the developer darkens all over very 
quickly, we may conclude that it is over-exposed, while if the image appears 
slowly and parts of it long remain white, or rather creamy, that plate is under- 
exposed. The second observation is more reliable than the first. 

There is no doubt that if after a plate has been in the ordinary developer 
for the usual time required for complete development there are still shadows of 
any size, which are apparently undarkened by the solution, that plate has not 
had sufficient exposure. The only possible exception to this is when the devel- 
oper is being’ used by some chance at a temperature altogether too low. In such 
a case it might happen that development was made so slow that the appearance 
of under-exposure was given when all that was the matter was insufficient de- 
velopment. Such a state of things is not likely to occur often; it certainly would 
not happen, even in the depth of winter, if the developer were mixed up with 
water from a jug that had stood an hour or two in an ordinary living-room. 
Another guarantee against it is to add hot water to cold till the thermometer 
shows 65° Fahr., which is a good average temperature for development. We 
might add that if the finished negative is placed film downwards on a sheet of 
white paper, and the image then looks very bright and clear — almost as if it 
were a plucky paper print covered with a piece of glass — the negative is cer- 
tainly under-exposed. When viewed in this way there ought to be a certain 
deposit even in the deep shadows, although the unexposed edges of the plates 
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ought to seem quite clear. But a plate may have none of these characteristics 
and yet be under-exposed. 

The trouble is that there is an enemy of all negatives called “fog.” There 
are many things that may cause it. The beginner especially may find that he 
has closed up every avenue against it but one, and it advances by that one, and 
not only fogs his plates, but fogs him himself. While, then, the state of things 
described in the last paragraph will show practically beyond a doubt that a plate 
is under-exposed, we are not in a position to say that a plate that does not behave 
in that way is not under-exposed unless we are quite sure that the plate is not 
fogged. 

The chief causes of fog are (1) a dusty or smeary lens; (2) shiny parts in- 
side the camera; (3) an unsafe light for filling the plate-holders, or for developing, 
or too long an exposure to a “‘safe”’ light; (4) an unsuitable or improperly-mixed 
or impure developer. There are others, but these may suffice. Causes 1 and 
2 will show themselves as fog or grayness over the picture, but not over the edges 
of the plate, which are covered when it is in the camera. Causes 3 and 4 will 
tend to fog the plate all over, picture and edges. 

Pointing out the possible causes of fog should put the photographer on his 
guard against it. If he hopes to produce good photographs he must make up 
his mind that his negatives, whether the exposures are right or wrong, shall be 
free from it, for until he can ensure that, he must be in the dark as to his expo- 
sures. For, note: an over-exposed plate, when not fogged, develops up very 
quickly, darkens rapidly all over, and the picture appears buried in the film. A 
correctly-exposed plate that is fogged behaves in exactly the same way, and to 
a very great extent; so also does a fogged under-exposed plate. 

So far we have been referring to the appearance of the plate during devel- 
opment. In the enquiry we have printed at the head we are asked, ‘If the neg- 
ative is thin, and there is little contrast between light and dark objects, is that a 
sign of under-exposure ?”” The answer is, ‘‘ Not necessarily.”” Mere thinness or 
general transparency may be due simply to insufficient development of a cor- 
rectly-exposed plate. An under-exposed plate looks thin, if it has not been over- 
developed; indeed, it will look much thinner than a plate that has been correctly- 
exposed. But if it has been over-developed, as often happens, for the photog- 
rapher is tempted to go on developing in the hope, never fulfilled, that detail 
may make its appearance in the shadows, then it will look vigorous and not thin, 
and there will be a great deal of contrast between light and dark objects — far 
too much, in fact. The unerring sign of under-exposure in such a case is that, 
while there is great contrast, there is poor gradation. The light parts are very 
light, the dark parts very dark, but between the two there is not a profusion of 
half-tone, marking out each detail with its true tone value. 

Similarly, on the other hand, a negative which is not thin, that is to say, which 
looks opaque all over when placed on a sheet of white paper, and when looked 
through is seen to have plenty of detail everywhere, but yet has no strong con- 
trast when we come to print, is, if not fogged, undoubtedly over-exposed. 
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We will only add one more word, and that is about fogging. The beginner 
may very naturally say that if an over-exposed plate and a correctly-exposed 
but fogged plate both develop up alike, how is he to tell from which fault his 
plate is suffering ? When dealing with individual plates, it is not easy, and might 
well form the subject for as long a note as this; but when a number of plates are 
being developed, that have been treated all in the same way as far as the dark- 
room light, the lens, the camera and the developer are concerned, it is reasonable 
to assume if any of them give good negatives free from fog, the others are also 
free from it, and that if they seem fogged, the fog is due to error in exposure. 

This answer has run to a far greater length than ever we intended, but the 
subject is one of such vital importance to those of our readers who have only 
lately taken up photography, and is, moreover, one which it is quite impossible 
to answer off-hand, that no apologies for the length of its treatment seem to be 
needed.— Photography. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


ARE WE RETROGRESSING ? 


BOUT ten years ago the Double-Anastigmat was placed upon the market, 
resulting at once in a great improvement in lens-technique. This lens- 
system was made in response to a long-expressed desire by the amateur 
worker and, as is well known, owes its origin to the genius of a German optician 
and to the valuable refractive properties possessed only by Jena glass. Its suc- 
cess was phenomenal, as was to be expected. Nevertheless, there have been for 
several years past individuals of artistic tendencies who deliberately ignored 
this type of lens, maintaining that it was a far greater feat to work with old, un- 
corrected lenses than with Double-Anastigmats. We took pains to investigate 
the peculiar attitude assumed by these odd sticks, and discovered that they pos- 
sessed no technical knowledge whatever, only a burning desire to make a pic- 
ture, regardless by what means. Many of our readers may recall some of these 
unique experiments, unique in that they were technically so bad as to have no 
excuse for being. One of these “artists,” of strange and forbidding mien, used 
for his weird figure-compositions a wide-angle lens of very short focus and small 
aperture, and, even with full opening, of inadequate working-speed in a poorly- 
lighted room of brief dimensions. Here it was simply a case of ignorance; be- 
sides, the exposures, development and printing were done by a hired professional 
of limited skill. In this manner a new photographic light was born and it was, 
indeed, “Hail to the Chief!” And professional artists of world-wide celebrity 
struggled along with lenses of high-speed, correct delineation and artistic 
modeling. The technique of certain workers of high reputation shows grave 
faults, due obviously to the use of inadequate lenses. If these portraitists can- 
not afford an expensive lens, let them look among the camera-exchanges or 
pawn-shops, where they may pick up excellent types of lenses, which, as to speed 
and drawing, will serve them better than imperfectly-constructed ones. 


ANOTHER CLASS OF OFFENDERS 


VER since the days of Adam there has been a tendency on the part of a 
portion of mankind to obtain money dishonestly in various ways. Every 
industry, trade and profession, as well as the arts and crafts, has its pro- 
portion of black sheep. Photography, therefore, is no exception. Our art-sci- 
ence offers tempting opportunities of various kinds for devious practices, the 
most detestable of which, to our mind, is the reckless manipulation of plates 
and films in development by firms and individuals catering to this class of work. 
The business of developing and printing for amateurs — increasing, as it is, in 
due proportion with the constantly-growing army of kodakers —- is deemed very 
profitable, which accounts for the immense number of persons engaged in it. 
It also forms a feature of every photographic supply-house. Unfortunately, the 
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excellence of the results is by no means uniform, which, assuming the plates or 
films to be in good condition just preceding development, depends entirely on 
the skill and vigilance the manipulator brings to his task. Of late years min- 
iature developing-concerns have sprung up in large numbers; they are to be found 
everywhere; yet relatively few of them deserve to be entrusted with the devel- 
opment of valuable films. The rest — oh that they could be suppressed ! — con- 
stitute a class of mercenary bunglers that are scarcely better than ordinary confi- 
dence-men. They seem to have a predilection for kodakers returning from foreign 
lands with latent and priceless records of their travels. Eager anticipation of 
scenes perpetuated by the camera is destined to be followed by disappointment, 
keen and lasting. Nor is this miserable practice confined to unimportant con- 
cerns, most of which cannot afford the cost of skilled employees. One occasion- 
ally strays into a photographic supply-house, the pretentious appointments of 
which, together with a large and busy clerical force, would seem to inspire con- 
fidence. Not so. Owing to the employment of an unskilled, inexperienced and 
untrustworthy working-force in its technical department, a firm in a large Amer- 
ican city, not long ago, totally ruined a number of films which contained rec- 
ords of a scientific expedition of extraordinary importance. The unfortunate 
victim, obtaining no satisfaction from the firm, brought suit. The case was tried 
in court, with the inevitable result that the camerist was awarded heavy damages, 
the failures being due entirely to faulty manipulation during and after develop- 
ment. The business of printing and developing — regardless of the scale on 
which it is carried on — calls for highly competent, intelligent and conscientious 
workmen. Obviously these cannot be had at a low wage. If a firm is not pre- 
pared to furnish uniformly good results from its technical department, it should 
decline the orders. A house of high repute cannot afford to act otherwise. Prices, 
generally, are commensurate with the scale of excellence; hence, where inordi- 
nately low prices prevail it is well to beware. There are firms of established 
reputation and responsibility — and we refer here to dealers in photographic 
goods — whose business integrity is not to be questioned, and whose standard 
of excellence in every department is of the highest. We find them in all large 
cities. They merit the support of those who desire only the best, whether it be 
in the form of a camera, supplies or a demand on their printing or developing 
department. It has been frequently suggested that, instead of entrusting his 
exposed films to a stranger, the kodaker develop them himself. This can now 
be done with astonishing facility. Developing-machines, compact, light and 
cheap, have been in use for five years past with complete success, even by nov- 
ices. But the acme of simplicity is kodak tank-development, which, shorn of every 
conceivable objection, requires no skill whatever. In fine, we trust that our 
words of disparagement may not be misconstrued. We wish to interfere in no 
wise with a poor photographer, trying to earn a living by taking in films for de- 
velopment; but when his results fall notoriously below well-known technical 
standards he ought not to complain of loss of patronage. We still live in the 
age of the survival of the fittest. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer 


and the beginner. 


Aembership may be obtained by sending name 


and address to PHotTo-ERA. 


‘“‘ BIRDS are noisy, bees are humming, 

All because the May’s a-coming; 

All the tongues of nature shout: 

Out! from town and cities, out! 

Out from every busy street! 
Out from every darkened court! 
Through the field-paths let your feet 

Lingering go in pleasant thought! 

Trip it through the shadows, hiding 

Down in hollow winding lanes! 

Where through leaves the sunshine 
gliding 

Deep with gold the woodland stains! 

Out! From cities haste away; 

This is earth’s great holiday.” 

The enthusiastic amateur who “‘hastes 
away to meet the May”’ has great pleasures 
in store. We are all of us more or less na- 
ture-lovers, and delight in the feeling of 
freedom and exhilaration that comes as, 
after the long winter, we ramble through 
fields and woods, climb hills and descend 
into valleys in these first sweet days of 
spring. To the amateur this feeling is in- 
tensified, for it gives him the opportunity 
of taking his camera into fresh pastures. 

One pursuit which ought to give him 
special pleasure at this time of the year is 
the photographing of the wild-flowers. A 
most charming collection could be made of 
the pictures of these delicate and beautiful 
inhabitants of our woods, and a doubly in- 
teresting collection if the amateur would at 
the same time make a picture of the haunts 
of the special species which he photo- 
graphs. The arbutus, for instance, would 
show a wood interior with patches of snow 
here and there in the hollows; the mocca- 
sin-flower would be in some secluded nook 
safely hidden from all but the flower- 
lover; while spring beauties would be at 
the very entrance of the wood, where all 
might see and enjoy. 


It is never too early to prepare for the 
great holiday of the year — Christmas — 
and almost every amateur possesses a 
friend who would appreciate a Christmas 
token which bore the title ‘ Wild-flowers 
and Their Haunts” and proved to be a 
collection of prints made by the hand of 
the giver. Then think what a delight it 
would be to prepare such a book, what 
new beauties it would open one’s eyes to, 
what delightful outings it would make pos- 
sible! 

Flower-studies should be made on 
orthochromatic plates, thus insuring true 
color-values as well as obtaining in the 
picture beautiful gradations of lights and 
shadows. 

In the printing of flower-studies one has 
a wide scope of papers. Some flowers look 
best printed on rough paper; others re- 
quire a smooth paper of fine grain. The 
color to be preferred is usually the black 
and white, but occasionally a white flower 
comes out well on paper of a green tone. 

Green paper cannot be obtained com- 
mercially, but it is easy to prepare and the 
color is permanent. Make up a solution 
of ninety-six grains of nitrate of uranium 
to four ounces of water and let it stand 
twenty-four hours, or until dissolved, sha- 
king it occasionally to hasten the process. 
Float salted paper on this solution till 
thoroughly wet, and pin up to dry ina 
dark-room. This is not a printing-out 
paper, and the time required to make a 
print from an ordinary negative is ten 
minutes in bright sunlight. If a dense 
negative, the printing-time must be 


doubled. Remove the print from the 
frame and immerse for two minutes in a 
tray of warm water, about 125° F. Drain 
and flood the print with a developer made 
in the proportion of ten grains of red 
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prussiate of potash to each ounce of water. 
The print will develop to a tint called ox- 
blood red, and as soon as development has 
been carried far enough take the print 
from the tray and wash until the whites 
are cleared. It is next immersed for one or 
two minutes in a ten per cent solution of 
nitrate of cobalt, and dried quickly. The 
print is fixed in a bath made of one-eighth 
ounce of sulphate of iron and one-half 
dram of sulphuric acid dissolved in four 
ounces of water. Rinse well and dry. If 
dried by artificial heat the color will be a 
more vivid green. 

Photographing birds is a most fascina- 
ting pursuit, and while not so simple a 
matter as photographing flowers, still with 
a telephoto lens and plenty of patience one 
will have excellent success. May and June 
are the best times of year for photograph- 
ing most birds, as they are then nesting and 
raising their young. 

One may also make good bird-pictures 
with an ordinary lens if he has the patience 
to sit still a long, long time. Last summer 
an amateur was very anxious to obtain a 
picture of a ground-sparrow on her nest 
feeding her young, and she sat for three 
hours her lens focused on the nest, her 
shutter set ready for the exposure and her- 
self placed as comfortably as possible for a 
long and what proved a tiresome wait. The 
bird came near the nest many times and 
oft, but refused to actually visit it. Finally 
concluding that what she had surmised 
was a human being was undoubtedly a 
dummy, both birds came to the nest, and 
the amateur, seizing the psychological mo- 
ment, snapped her shutter, the resulting 
picture well rewarding her for her long and 
tedious wait. 

A meadow-lark’s nest is hard to find, 
but is a photographic treasure when once 
discovered. It is so cleverly concealed 
that even one well versed in the ways of 
this bird may search for hours and then 
not find the nest which he is positive is 
within a certain limit. The bird will not 
go anywhere in the vicinity of the nest as 
long as a person is within sight or sound. 

Once when driving through the country, 
my companion, who was country born and 
bred and a clever naturalist withal, stopped 


the horse and, pointing over into a meadow 
we were passing, said he was sure he could 
find a meadow-lark’s nest there. He had 
just seen the bird fly up from the meadow 
singing his challenging song of 

“You can’t see me! You can’t see me!” 

I had never seen a meadow-lark’s nest 
and was anxious to behold it. The natu- 
ralist had carefully noted the spot from 
which the bird had flown, and, going into 
the meadow, found the nest very readily; 
then I too followed through the tall grass 
and had a peep at the little house. The 
grass growing over and around the nest 
had been cunningly woven together so that 
the little nestlings were in a veritable 
bower. They stuck up their heads with 
hungry peeps while the mother bird, far 
off at the other side of the meadow, uttered 
the most plaintive cries in the endeavor to 
attract our attention to herself and away 
from her brood. Of course we left the nest 
unmolested, but both of us regretted that 
we were traveling without a camera. 

I sincerely hope that there are no mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild who are 
so short-sighted or so careless as to leave 
their cameras at home when they go May- 
ing, or on any other summer jaunting. 

ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 

First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts or other 
photographic materials advertised by us, 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston for the amount of the 
prize won. 


RULES 
Membership in the Round Robin 
Guild, with all its benefits — among 


which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first — is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. Entrance in the monthly com- 
petitions is also free to all, whether sub- 
scribers to PHoTO-ERA or not. 
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SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
April—*‘A Showery Day.” Closes May 31. 
May —‘‘ Nocturnal Photography.” Closes 
June 30. 

June —‘‘Interiors, with Figures.’’ Closes 
July 31. 

July —‘ Landscapes.” Closes August 31. 

August —‘‘Waterscapes.”’ Closes Sep- 
tember 30. 

September —‘‘Sunsets.”” Closes October 

31. 

October —‘‘Windows and Doorways.” 
Closes November 30. 

November —‘‘Genre Studies.” 
December 31. 

December —‘‘ Home Portraiture.”’ Closes 
January 31. 


Closes 


AWARDS — CALENDAR 
First prize: Mrs. Charlotte M. Birch. 
Second prize: R. C. Bay. 
Third prize: Harry D. Williar. 
Honorable Mention: Jean M. Hutchin- 
son. 


THE HYDROMETER TEST 

Formule often call for solutions which 
shall have so many grains to the liquid 
ounce by hydrometer test. This formid- 
able statement is often very puzzling to 
the amateur, who perhaps does not know 
a hydrometer when he sees one, or, if he 
does, may not understand its use. 

For very particular work the use of a 
hydrometer for determining the specific 
gravity of liquids is to be recommended, 
but for the average solution the amounts 
given in the directions will work all right 
without going to the trouble of testing 
them. 

It is well, however, for one to under- 
stand the use of a hydrometer, and then 
when it is necessary to use one the knowl- 
edge will be at once available. 

The common hydrometer for testing 
liquids is made of glass. It has a large, 
hollow bulb, and below that a smaller 
bulb which is weighted with mercury to 
make the instrument stand upright in the 
liquid. The hollow bulb is surmounted 
by a hollow glass stem, which is graduated, 
the division being usually marked on a 
slip of paper and enclosed in the stem. 


Suppose you were testing a solution of 
hypo. You place the solution in a glass 
jar and put the hydrometer into it. Sup- 
pose it sinks until the surface of the liquid 
is even with the number 20 on the stem. 
That shows that the solution contains 
twenty grains of the chemical to one ounce 
of water. A formula calls for a certain 
strength hydrometer test. Dissolve in an 
ounce of the liquid the number of grains 
called for, then test it with the hydrometer 
to see if the amount is correct. If not 
enough, add more of the chemical; if too 
strong, add water until the mark on the 
tube shows that the solution is correct. 

With each hydrometer the manufac- 
turers supply a table of corrections, which 
assists materially in making strictly cor- 
rect calculations. 

The price of a hydrometer correct 
enough for ordinary purposes is twenty- 
five cents. If one wishes a test tube with 


_it, the two cost thirty-eight cents. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

C. M. Bircn.— The design for calendar 
which you submitted is very interesting, 
and has been entered with the pictures sent 
for this special contest, which promises to 
bring out many unique ideas, as does also 
the contest in picture postals, just closed. 
We are glad you have submitted prints 
in this contest also. 

H. C. Pratt.— To keep developers in 
stock solution without oxidizing, as soon 
as the quantity needed has been taken 
from the bottle, recork and pour melted 
paraffin wax over the cork. This will ex- 
clude the air, and it is the air which causes 
the solution to oxidize and discolor. See 
June issue for formula for coloring bro- 
mide prints sepia tone. Buy the ready pre- 
pared solution for sensitizing postals in 
black and white. You can also buy the 
heavy platinum paper and cut it up in 
postal-card size and make your prints 
direct. The ready solution is cheap, and 
makes most satisfactory prints. You can 
buy stock for postal-cards of any whole- 
sale dealer in papers. Water-color paper, 
heavy weight, is a good medium for postal- 
cards. In preparing your own postal- 
cards you must not forget that the postal 
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regulations require that the side of the 
card on which the address is written must 
also bear the name “ Post Card”’ or “ Postal 
Card.” Otherwise you will have to pay 


two cents for sending it by mail. The 
words may be either written or printed. 

J. B. D.— There is no way by which a 
gum print may be made in 8 x 10 size from 
a 4X 5 negative except first making an en- 
larged negative from the small negative. 
You could make a bromide print by the 
enlargement process direct from the nega- 
tive, but gum prints take so long to print 
that it would be impossible to get the large 
print in this way. Sulphite of soda comes 
in the form of colorless crystals which are 
slightly prismatic. If the crystals are 
dim and lusterless it is impure or has lost 
its strength. The hydrometer is used to 
test the gravity of liquids, not their im- 
purities. 

Kari G.— Hereafter PHoto-Era will 
appear about the twenty-fifth of each 
month preceding the date. The publish- 
ers have been making heroic efforts to get 
the date of publication back to its former 
time, and have succeeded in so doing. We 
shall be very glad to book your subscrip- 
tion beginning with the current number. 
See our special combination offers with 
other magazines. 

D. S. F.— See this department of June 
issue for your answer as to Composite 
Photographs. Many of the answers are 
too long to include in this space and they 
have been used as special short articles 
for the next issue. 

ELLEN D. S.— I would not advise you 
to buy the second-hand globe lens. It was 
once considered an excellent lens for copy- 
ing or for landscape work, but the modern 
lensesare far superior and do more reliable 
work. You can buy a modern second- 
hand lens at a very reasonable price. 

LEonaRD F.— Instead of intensifying 
your negative, try re-developing it, using 
pyro and silver. Formulas have been 


given in recent numbers of PHoto-ERa. 
If, however, you have not access to back 
numbers of the magazine, write again and 
formula will be published. The print of 
flowers enclosed is very artistic. It is to be 
regretted that it arrived after the Flower 


Competition closed, otherwise it would 
have stood a fair chance of winning a prize. 

G. A. C.— You can make a liquid glue 
by dissolving the best quality of glue in 
acetic acid. It takes some little time to 
dissolve. Break up the glue, put in wide- 
mouthed bottle and cover with acetic acid. 
When dissolved it remains in liquid state 
and is always ready for use. 

F. K. Hartke.— Your query is too long 
to be answered in the space devoted to 
answers to queries, but you will find in 
the June issue, under the heading ‘Solu- 
tions for Sensitizing Fabrics,” full direc- 
tions for this process. 

A. E. ANGrER.— The formula for ami- 
dol which you desire is made as follows: 
amidol, forty grains; sulphite of soda crys- 
tals, one hundred and eighty grains; water, 
twenty ounces. This developer does not 
fog, and gives very rich gradation of tones. 
It is specially good for under-exposure. 
It stains the fingers, so it is well to handle 
the prints with rubber finger-tips. With 
care in fixing, the results are permanent. 

ERNEsT Rocu.— It is the red iodide of 
mercury which you should use for strength- 
ening negatives. The materials for the 
Ozobrome process may be obtained of the 
Ozotype Co., 1 Weedington Road, Kentish 
Town, London, England. 

H. G. BiackHaALi.— The lens which 
you mention is a fine one, and compares 
most favorably with lenses of higher price 
and supposedly higher grade. The trouble 
with your new lens must be in over-ex- 
posure. Doubtless it works quicker than 
the other lens of the same make. Coma 
is simply spherical aberration, and may 
be corrected by using a smaller dia- 
phragm. 

L. L. More.— The color of your nega- 
tives will vary with the kind of developer 
used. Pyro and ferrous oxalate developers 
give greenish-gray images which print 
rapidly, and the prints are of fine quality. 
Metol, hydrochinon, amidol, edinol and 
this class of developers give gray-black 
negatives which print well and quickly. 
All negatives are to be preferred with soft 
high-lights in portrait-photography. Harsh 
contrasts in portrait-work are very un- 
pleasant to the eye, and not at all artistic. 
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The Cructble 


A GRAPHIC’ METHOD OF MARKING 
FOCUSING-SCALES 

THE ordinary methods of marking focusing- 
scales are somewhat unsatisfactory when a scale 
showing a fairly close series of distances is re- 
quired. It is seldom possible to mark more than 
a few near distances by actual tests in the cam- 
era, while any method of calculation gives a 
series of small dimensions in fractions of an 
inch which cannot be readily set out. Perhaps 
the most usual way is to ascertain the infinity 
mark, and also the scale mark for some near 
distance, and then arithmetically divide the space 
between these two marks by observing the rule 
that scale distances from the infinity mark to 
different divisions are inversely proportional to 
the distances they represent. Under this rule a 
division half way from the infinity mark to the 
five-foot mark represents ten feet, while another 
at a third of the distance represents fifteen feet, 
and so on. This method has the defect that it 
only enables one easily to arrive at marks repre- 
senting certain distances. Thus, in the case as- 
sumed, a mark representing any simple multiple 
of}five feet will be readily arrived at, while other 
distances that are not simple multiples are not 
easily allowed for. It seems, however, to have 
hitherto escaped notice that there is a very simple 
geometrical solution of the problem, and that 


Fig. 1. 


the space on the scale between the infinity mark 
and any other mark representing a near distance 
can easily be so divided as to represent any re- 
quired distance in feet, or even fractions of feet. 
The method is quite accurate in principle, and 
any error that exists can only be due to peculiar- 
ities of the lens. The procedure is as foliows: 
First ascertain the infinity mark by focusing 
on a distant object. If the distance is five hun- 
dred times the square of the focal length, the 
infinity mark can be fixed within one five-hun- 
dredth of an inch of its true position. Next as- 
certain the extension of the camera beyond the 
infinity mark when focusing on an object at some 
definite small distance from the front principal 
focus of the lens; say, for example, five feet. 
This gives the scale length from the mark repre- 
senting infinity to that representing a distance 
of five feet. Let this scale length be represented 


by the line A B in Fig. 1, A being the infinity 
mark and B the five-foot mark. Through B and 
at right angles to A B draw the straight line 
CBD. Then take any convenient scale of feet 
(a small scale, such as one-eighth inch or one- 
sixteenth inch to the foot), is best, and from 
B to C set off a distance of five feet, which is 
the distance represented at B. In the figure, 
B C equals five feet on the scale of feet. Next 
from C draw C E parallel to B A, and from A 
draw A E parallel to C B D. These two lines in- 
tersect in E, and they complete the geometrical 
construction. Now suppose we wish to put a 
mark on the scale A B representing a distance 
of, say, fourteen feet. From C set out along the 
line C B D a distance, C F, equal to fourteen 
feet by scale, and join E F. The line E F cuts 
A B in G, which is the position on the focusing- 
scale of the mark representing fourteen feet. It 
is thus possible to represent any distance what- 
ever, within reason, on the focusing-scale A B, 
and distances less than five feet can be shown if 
A B is produced. 

If very long distances are required, it is most 
convenient to set them out, not on C D, but on 
a parallel line, H K, half way between C D and 
AE. In this case, if a one-eighth scale is used 
for C D a one-sixteenth scale should be used 
along the new line, H K, all measurements be- 
ing made from H. If, however, two scales are 
not available, one may be used, the distances 
being halved along #7 K. For example, suppose 
we wish to mark the focusing-scale for forty 
feet. If C D is not long enough to permit a dis- 
tance of forty feet to be set out along it with a 
one-eighth scale, we can either set out forty 
feet on H K with a one-sixteenth scale or twenty 
feet on the same line with the one-eighth scale. 

The advantages of this method of dividing a 
focusing-scale are obvious. There are no trouble- 
some calculations, and one is absolutely unfet- 
tered in the choice of distances, as any one dis- 
tance can be shown just as easily and accu- 
rately as any other distance. 

By a slight modification, a diagram serving as 
a universal focusing-scale adaptable to any lens 
is easily produced. In Fig. 2 the line C D is di- 
vided into a scale of equal parts representing 
feet, and from various selected points on that 
scale lines are drawn to the point E, which is 
situated vertically under C. To use this scale, 
find by test in the camera the length of the fo- 
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cusing-scale between the infinity mark and any 
other mark representing a near distance of, say, 
five feet. Then tick off that length on the edge 
of a strip of paper, and lay the strip on the dia- 
gram parallel to E C, and with the infinity mark 
on the line E M (which is parallel to C D) and 
the five-foot mark on the line joining E to five 
feet on the scale C D. One can then tick off on 
the slip the intersections of the various lines ra- 
diating from E, and mark the ticks with the dis- 
tances given on the scale C D. A supplementary 
intermediate scale (constructed as before de- 
scribed) gives the distances from forty feet to 
eighty feet. In making such a diagram as this 
the exact distance from C to E is of little conse- 
quence. If insufficient to admit the paper scale 
made in the camera, the dimension-lines radi- 
ating from E may be produced upwards. The 
vertical dotted lines are simply to facilitate 
placing the paper slip parallel to C E. 

By a further modification a scale of focal 
lengths can be added, and then, without any 
camera test at all, a focusing-scale can in a few 
moments be ticked off that will fit any partic- 
ular lens. This scale of focal lengths renders 
the diagram rather intricate, and introduces very 
minute divisions. It is extremely convenient for 
drawing a magnified focusing-scale, but is hardly 
practical for a scale of actual working size, 
therefore it is not shown. Moreover, it is gen- 
erally desirable that the limits of the scale should 
be settled by actual tests in the camera.— Brit- 
ish Journal of Photography. 


PAPER PRINTS AS TRANSPARENCIES 

Dr. HAUBERRISSER recently pointed out 
in the Wiener Mitteilungen that although most 
workers use the special plates intended for win- 
dow and stereoscopic transparencies, a distinct 
advantage is often gained by squeegeeing a 
somewhat vigorous paper print to glass and ren- 
dering it transparent, after it has dried, by ap- 
plying a mixture composed of equal parts of 
castor oil and oil of turpentine. By this means 
large transparencies are more readily made and 
at less expense than by the ordinary method; fur- 
ther than this, no backing of ground glass is 
needed. Mounting the print, film side on the 
glass, should be carried on under a warm solu- 
tion of gelatine, one part to twenty-five of water, 
where the two may be brought into contact. Re- 
move from the solution carefully, to prevent the 
formation of air-bubbles between print and 
glass, and squeegee. Blot off all moisture and 
allow to dry, after which black lead or dry 
powder colors may be applied with stumps. 
Canada balsam, thinned with oil of turpentine, 
is perhaps better than the castor oil mixture for 
rendering the paper transparent, as it dries very 
rapidly. 

BLACK TONES ON P. O. P. 

THE tendency toward black tones may be 
greatly increased by adding uranium nitrate to 
the usual borax-and-gold toning-solution. Snap 
py negatives are, however, necessary to obtain 


the best results by this means. A good formula 
follows: 


When cold, add: 
4 grains 
Gold chloride (neutralized with 


Test the bath for acidity with blue litmus- 
paper, and, if necessary, neutralize it with sodium 
carbonate. 

Another method is to tone the print to a blue 
violet in: 

Potassium chloro-platinite (1:1,000) 30 parts 
Potassium chloride .............. 


and then transfer to 

2 parts 
Mercuric sulphocyanide........... ao 


Finally, wash, fix and wash again thoroughly 
as usual. 


AVOIDING GRAIN IN COPYING 

In copying photographs for enlargement, a 
most unpleasant grain puts in an appearance in 
the enlarged print unless proper precautions are 
taken. This is due to shadows cast by upright 
fibres of the paper. ‘To obviate this trouble, the 
light thould be diffused upon the print to reduce 
these shadows to a minimum, and a full expo- 
sure should be given to do away with strong 
contrasts, as far as possible. Further than this, 
development should be carried on tentatively in 
a dilute solution. If necessary, increased “snap” 
may be imparted to the high-lights by a brief 
immersion in the normal developer, after the de- 
tail in the shadows has been well brought out. 


WASHING BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS 


PERHAPS the best way to wash bromide en- 
largements is to place them in a large tray of 
water, turn them over in it several times and 
then transfer them, one by one, to a second tray 
of water. Turn them over a number of times in 
this tray as in the first, handling each print sep- 
arately, and then replace in the first tray, which 
has, meantime, been filled with clean water. It 
will be found that eight such changes of about 
five minutes each will thoroughly free them 
from any traces of hypo. 


RAPID BLUE-PRINT PAPER 
A FORMULA producing ferro-prussiate paper, 
which will print much more rapidly than the 
ordinary kind, which takes so long in cloudy 

weather, may be compounded as follows: 
Ferric ammonium citrate (green) . 110 grains 

The paper must be coated and dried in the 
dark, after which it should be printed until a 
faint image is visible. A five per cent solution 
of potassium ferricyanide is used as a developer. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


AT a meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
American Federation of Photographic Societies, 
recently held at Pittsburg, Penn., it was decided 
to abolish the present classification of clubs, to 
fix the dues of all clubs at $60 per annum and to 
divide the express charges of the traveling ex- 
penses of future salons pro rata among the clubs 
holding the same. Heretofore there have been 
three classes of clubs, paying three different 
amounts of dues and entitled to different privi- 
leges. The only other change in policy was the 
abolishment of the prize system which existed in 
the purchase of pictures chosen by the jury. 
Hereafter the Federation will purchase no pic- 
tures and offer no prizes of any kind. 

The report of the treasurer, Wm. H. Phillips, 
showed the organization to be in good financial 
condition, with all bills paid and $380.05 in the 
treasury. W. E. Strayer, of Wilkinsburg, Penn., 
was appointed secretary to fill the unexpired 
term of Paul H. Reilly, resigned. The following 
preliminary jury for the fourth salon was elected: 
William H. Zerbe, William T. Knox, Frank G. 
Wood, Dwight A. Davis, William H. Phillips, 
John Chislett, H. W. Minns, W. S. Cline, R. E. 
Weeks, D. H. Brookins, R. L. Wadhams, R. L. 
Sleeth, Jr. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS’ SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


THISs association held its Second Annual Meet- 
ing in New York City, at the Assembly Hall of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., April 3 to 
5. In points of attendance and work accom- 
plished this convention of earnest, professional 
workers was a tremendous success — all due to 
intelligent, energetic, and united labor. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was the serious and practical 
consideration of photography as a business, as a 
profitable, bread-winning enterprise conducted 
on sound principles, moral and pecuniary. 

The men identified with the management of 
the P. P. S. of N. Y. are the leaders of the craft 
in New York State, and much of the power and 
influence which it exercises is due to the brainy, 
forceful and untiring efforts of its president, Mr. 
Pirie MacDonald, of New York City. The ad- 
dress of this brilliant worker, delivered at the 
opening of the convention, was pregnant with 
helpful and timely suggestions, vigorously ex- 
pressed, which cannot fail to stimulate the mem- 
bers of the society to work continuously and 
earnestly for its success, and make it the largest 
and strongest body of practitioners in this part 
of the world. In closing his remarkable speech 
Mr. MacDonald stated that the aim of the society 
should be the establishment of a healthy rivalry 
through competition of workmanship, rather than 
of prices. 


The usual feature of a print-exhibit was in 
keeping with the scheme adopted by the society. 
There were two hundred prints from as many 
contributors, and of a good, commercial quality, 
the fostering of the art, as such, being relegated 
to a place of secondary importance. Among the 
foreign exhibitors were professionals from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Northampton, Tunbridge Wells, 
Nottingham, Hull, Darlington, Edinburgh, 
Paris and Hamburg. 


ALVIN LANGDON COBURN 

Many have ventured across the Atlantic to 
test the artistic life and atmosphere of European 
communities, to get into touch with eminent 
workers, and to put their own abilities to the 
proof; but none has succeeded so strikingly in 
these respects as our young friend Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, who returned to his native heath several 
weeks ago. In honor of his return home the 
Photo-Secession exhibited some fifty of his best 
prints in New York City March rr to April ro. 
Although not failing of native appreciation, be- 
fore he visited Europe the last time, Mr. Coburn 
did not appear to find an adequate outlet for his 
quiet, subtle and classic sensibilities reflected in 
work of manifest originality and charm. To 
chronicle anew his remarkably brilliant success 
in the artistic and social world of London is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that the honors that 
came to him bounteously and unsolicited were 
won on the basis of absolute merit, although it is 
freely admitted that he profited not a little by his 
acquaintance with a well-known English play- 
wright, who, however, lost nothing, to say the 
least, by his outspoken admiration for the Amer- 
ican pictorialist. One thing is certain: dignified 
publicity is prized as much by the painter and 
the photographer as it is by the actor and the 
musician, and PHOTO-ERA rejoices that Mr. 
Coburn was thus favored. That this young 
genius, who, while achieving distinction abroad, 
notably enhanced the standard of American 
photography, is once more in our midst, is cause 
for congratulation. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that cities other than New York will be privileged 
to inspect his work, which, as recently exhibited, 
displays his traits as an original and forceful in- 
terpreter of human character in a pleasing light. 


BOSTON CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION 


THE sole camera club of the Hub awoke from 
its characteristic lethargy and made much of its 
annual exhibition last month. Eighty-three live 
prints from twenty-four members is a creditable 
showing for a club not distinguished for stirring 
activity in photographic affairs. The artistic 
standard was not pitched high, and several good 
workers evinced a marked diminution of their 
creative powers, a circumstance probably due to 
lack of incentive or esprit de corps; but the quality 
of workmanship as shown in straight photog- 
raphy was excellent and on a par with the club’s 
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best efforts in the past. ‘‘Late Afternoon,” by 
F. A. Saunderson, was conspicuous for winning 
pictorial qualities, depth of atmospheric perspec- 
tive and harmony and warmth of tone, while the 
technique —a feature receiving but inadequate 
attention these days — was illuminating in its 
temperate application. William H. Wing’s only 
two prints, “ Borkshire Road” and “Old Bridge,” 
stamp their author a pictorialist of the first rank. 
Charles Peabody and J. P. Loud, whose work 
was shown also at the Old Cambridge Photo- 
graphic Club’s exhibition a few days before, ap- 
peared here to better advantage. The former’s 
“The Brook’”—a mid-winter scene in which 
strong masses of black and white were handled 
with eminent artistic ability — stood out in 
pleasing contrast to his illogical and offensive 
“‘fuzzy”’ portraits. Does not Mr. Peabody see 
the handwriting on the wall? Mr. Loud, a pro- 
fessional architect, showed in a number of ad- 
mirably-chosen Italian motijs a thorough know]l- 
edge of the technical side of the art. The work 
of Gurdon R. Fisher, while not on a level of his 
well-known pictorial standard, evinced an ap- 
pealing charm —refined expression and ex- 
quisite workmanship. Wendell G. Corthell con- 
tributed sparingly from his well-filled haversack, 
“Chateau Chillon at Dusk” being his best print 
in evidence. Other contributors worthy of men- 
tion were E.R. Andrews — scenes in Italy; Mrs. 
Walter Griffin — portraits; S. B. Read — surf; 
F. E. Stevens —‘‘ Moonlight in Boston Harbor;”’ 
E. H. Washburn — portrait (a Sister of the Sa- 
cred Heart); C. W. Riddle —‘‘ Bank of Ferns,” 
and F. R. Fraprie —‘‘ The River Road.” 


THE OLD CAMBRIDGE PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC CLUB 


THE Fourteenth Annual Exhibition by this 
organization was held at No. g Channing Street, 
Cambridge, March 13 to April 4. One missed 
contributions by Mary E. Devens and Mrs. 
Russell, two of the strongest members of the 
club. The work shown, however, was not notice- 
able for striking pictorial effect, although a series 
of sixteen gum-prints by W. Orison Underwood, 
of picturesque scenes in France, demonstrated 
the possibility of successfully masking their 
photographic origin. Bessie S. Underwood, in a 
number of single-figure and portrait studies, 
evinced a highly developed artistic sense, in ar- 
rangement and lighting, also intimating that 
technique is of secondary importance. The rest, 
comprising some 140 prints, were barren of 
general interest. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA CLUB 


THE fifth annual exhibition of the Rochester 
Camera Club, which opened March 12, was one 
that reflects great credit upon the members and 
their work, for the improvement over the exhi- 
bition of last year is most marked. 


Among the most striking contributions are: 
“Haunted House,” by H. C. Spurr; “The 
Spire,” by Irwin Taylor; “The Naturalists,” by 
A. S. Osburne; “Twilight in the Pasture,” by 
Wm. H. Shaffer; and a series of views around 
Gloucester by R. H. Lansing. 

Others who contributed excellent work were 
Adolph F. Bott, F. D. Mundy, Louis Lowenthal, 
F. W. Brehm, Wm. F. Kress, H. M. Normington, 
P. S. Paddock, Miss Miriam B. Penfield, N. J. 
Smith, D. C. Ward, Charles C. Zoller and Mrs. 
Katherine M. Washburn. 

A prominent feature of the exhibition was a 
loan collection of seven prints by Curtis Bell, of 
New York City. 


A REFLEX CAMERA FOR $10.00 


THE Premograph —the name of the only 
camera of the reflecting type ever offered at so 
low a price — is the star novelty of the Rochester 
Optical Company, whose most recent catalogue 
we have examined with pleasure. It will, doubt- 
less, prove the photographic sensation of the 
year. Its great advantage consists in showing 
on the ground-glass the subject, in exact size and 
position of the finished picture. This little won- 
der is adapted to both instantaneous and time 
exposures. Another decided novelty by this pop- 
ular firm is the new Premo View-Finder, which, 
made of two lenses, gives images exactly pro- 
portionate to that appearing on the ground-glass 
or of the finished picture, when fitted to a Premo 
having its own lens. Among other desiderata 
described in this new catalogue we must mention 
a metal, telescopic tripod — length, closed, 144 
inches; extended, 49 inches —at $4.50; a new 
camera-case for storing away the loose parts of 
the outfit; special equipments, fitted with Plastig- 
mat and Zeiss lenses, from $45 up — but the 
list is so large and inviting that we ask amateurs 
to send for a copy of the new R. O. C. catalog. 


A CAMERA FOR A SUBSCRIPTION 


In order to encourage photography among 
school-teachers — whether attached to public or 
private schools — we make the following propo- 
sition: 

To every such teacher, intending to take up 
photography as a pastime, who will send us a 
year’s subscription to PHoTo-ERA, accompanied 
by the names and addresses of five teachers, also 
photographically inclined, we will send, post- 
paid, ONE BROWNIE CAMERA, No. 2, listed at 
two dollars. 

It is obviousiy necessary, however, that the 
teachers, whose names we solicit, have never prac- 
tised photography before and actually wish to 
take it up. Furthermore, we require that the 
above statement on the part of the teacher be 
founded upon personal knowledge, and that it be 
endorsed by the principal of the school to which 
he and the other teachers belong. 
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CONVENTION DATES FOR 1907 


ILLINOIS Photographers’ Association, Chicago, 
Ill.; May 7, 8, 9; Secretary, W. A. Graber, 156 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Nebraska Photographers’ Association, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; May 22, 23, 24; Secretary, Alfred T. 
Anderson, Ke.wrney, Neb. 

Photographe:s’ Association of Missouri, Ex- 
celsior Springs; June 18, 19, 20; Secretary, E. A. 
Zoff, Washington, Mo. 

Indiana Association of Photographers, Winona 
Lake, Ind.; July 8-12; Secretary, J. Frank Cady, 
Boonville, Ind. 

Photographers’ Association of America, Day- 
ton, O.; August 6, 7, 8, 9; Secretary, Frank Med- 
lar, Spencer, Ia. 

Photographers’ Association of New England, 
Boston, Mass.; August 26, 27, 28, 29; Secretary, 
Geo. H. Hastings, 37 Merrimac Street, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

The various secretaries of the above associa- 
tions will be pleased to give all information in 
regard to these conventions on application. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS 


THE Ninth Annual Convention of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Illinois, to be held 
May 6, 7, 8 and 9, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
promises to be the banner convention of this 
Association. 

A program vastly superior to any past effort 
of the Association has been arranged, including 
lectures and talks by some of the most able men 
in the profession. Mr. George Graham Hollo- 
way, formerly president of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, and one of the Trustees 
of the Daguerre Memorial Institute, will be 
present and deliver one of his characteristic talks, 
while Mr. C. W. Neiswanger, first vice-president 
of the Indiana Association of Photographers, and 
a Trustee of the Daguerre Memorial Institute, 
well known as a writer on both commercial and 
art sides of photography, will also be on the pro- 
gram. These gentlemen, acting for the Daguerre 
Memorial Institute, will select from the exhibits 
such prints as are deemed to possess sufficient 
merit to adorn the Halls of the Daguerre Me- 
morial Institute. All pictures so selected will be 
eligible for competition in the diamond medal 
class offered by the Indiana Association. 

LIST OF AWARDS 

The following list of prizes has been prepared, 
but in no case will any prize be awarded unless 
the rating reaches at least 70 per cent. The offi- 
cers of the association will not compete. 

Grand Portrait Prize. Open to the world. Six 
portraits, thirteen inches or larger. Award, sil- 
ver loving-cup. Entrance fee, $3.00. 

Class A. Open to all Illinois Photographers. 
Six portraits, nine inches or larger. First award, 
gold medal. Second award, silver medallion. 

Class B. Open to Illinois cities of 15,000 or 


OF 


less. Twelve portraits, cabinet size or larger. 
First award, gold medal. Second award, silver 
medallion. 

Class C. Open to Illinois cities of 5,000 or 
less. Twelve portraits, cabinet size or larger. 
First award, gold medal. Second award, silver 
medallion. 

Cabinet Class. Open to all Illinois Photog- 
raphers. Twelve cabinet-size portraits. First 
— gold medal. Second award, silver medal- 
ion. 

Miniature Class. Open to all Illinois Photog- 
raphers. Twelve miniature portraits, three and 
three-quarter inches or under. First award, gold 
medal. Second award, silver medallion. 

Special Class. Open to all Illinois Photogra- 
phers. Twelve baby portraits, cabinet size. Prize 
selected. 

IMPERIAL PLATE PRIZE 
Mr. W. A. GRABER, Chicago. 

Dear Mr. Graber,— It gives me great pleasure 
to offer you, as a premium, to be competed for at 
the coming convention, a handsome cup, the 
donation of the Imperial Dry-Plate Company, 
London, which may be competed for by photog- 
raphers under the following conditions: 

Photographs not less than three, nor more than 
six, of any size up to and including 11 x 14 inches; 
the prints to be on anv paper suitable for show- 
ing the half-tones and other good qualities of the 
negative; each exhibit to be accompanied by at 
least one original negative. 

This cup is to be held by the photographer 
winning it for one year. To become his property 
finally, it must be won by the same photographer 
three times in succession. Should it, however, 
change hands the second year and be again won 
the third year by the photographer who first cap- 
tured it, this will be considered final. 

Yours truly, G. GENNERT. 

Particulars regarding the entry of exhibits may 
be had of the secretary, W. A. Graber, 156 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II’. 


THE ANTHONY AND SCOVILL 
PANY 
THIS enterprising concern announces that a 
new branch office has been opened at St. Louis, 
Mo., in the Mermod and Jaccard Building, 407 
North Broadway. A complete line of photo- 
graphic supplies, including the popular Ansco 
cameras, films and Cyko paper, will constantly 
be kept in stock. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CANADA 
THE Executive Board of this new organization, 
at a meeting recently held in Hamilton, Ontario, 
decided to hold the first annual convention in 
Toronto on May 29 and 30, at the Victoria Hall. 
Every effort will be made to encourage the attend- 
ance of Canadian photographers, and it is ex- 
pected that a successful convention will be held. 
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Bausch €» Lomb-Zeiss 
TESSAR 


PHOTOGRAPHED By B, L. MONTANYE wiTH TESSAR 


In Every Land 


under all kinds of conditions, with every variety of subject that 
the photographer encounters, whether he be photographing for 
pleasure or for profit, it pays to have your camera equipped with 


TESSAR 


lenses. You will be sure of those most valued pictures that are 
most apt to be failures unless the lens has the speed and fine 
optical qualities of TESSAR. Ask the dealer to show you 

odaks, Premos, Centuries, Hawkeyes, Graflex, and other 
cameras with TESSAR Lenses. 


Bausch €é» Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTOrERA 
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Size.of Poster, 1342 x 194 iuches. 


The GOERZ Catalogue 
for 1907 


HIS splendid General Catalogue with its magnificent Prize Cover, a reproduction in two 
colors and gold, from Ed. I. Steichen’s original gum print winner of the Goerz Cata- 
logue Cover Competitions, (1905 ) will be sent on request against remittance of 9 cents 
in stamps to cover postage. 


@, The Catalogue gives full particulars on all Lenses, Cameras, Binoculars and other goods 
manufactured by this Company. It comprises 64 pages of text, profusely illustrated, a collection 
of valuable lens formulae and shcrt cuts, one beautiful photogravure (a reproduction of one of 
Radcliffe Dugmore’s celebrated animal pictures) and fifteen fine half-tone reproductions 
“hors texte.” 


@ In answer to numerous requests from artists and art lovers, the C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Co. have decided to publish a limited issue of 250 reproductions from Mr. Steichen’s Prize-Win- 
ning Catalogue Cover Design. They are in the form of a poster and are reproduced in fac-simile 
as to size and color directly from the original. They are all printed in two colors and gold, on ex- 
tra heavy paper and are ready for framing. They will be mailed carefully packed, and registered 
against order accompanied by remittance, (check on N. Y. or money order.) Price, $1.50 net. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


52 Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast Agents, Telgmann © Torka, San Francisco, Cal. 


BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG VIENNA 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE FRENCH STEREO-CLUB 


CONFORMING to its usual custom, the Stereo- 
Club Frangais of Parisannounces its third annual 
contest of stereograms (stereoscopic views). The 
affair begins March 15 and concludes Oct. 31, 
1907, being open only to members of the club. 

Every lover of pictures, particularly those pre- 
sented in so vivid a manner as skilfully-executed 
stereoscopic views, must rejoice that this fas- 
cinating branch of photography has been revived, 
and revitalized in so intelligent, painstaking and 
scientific a manner as practised by members of 
the French Stereo-Club. Never before has 
stereoscopic photography received such ardent 
and devoted consideration as from this admirable 
organization. PHOTO-ERA frequently receives 
inquiries regarding works on stereoscopic pho- 
tography. It is, therefore, with pleasure that it 
can refer all intereted persons to the Bulletin du 
Stereo-Club Frangais—an_ excellently-printed 
brochure published, bi-monthly, at 51 Rue de 
Clichy, Paris — now enjoying the fourth year 
of its existence. The February issue of this pub- 
lication contains a scientific analysis of stereo- 
scopic vision, illustrated with numerous diagrams. 

Incidentally, PHoTto-ERA hopes that interest 
in stereoscopic photography will increase more 
rapidly in this country than it has since its re- 
vival. There is certainly no lack of light, con- 
venient and beautifully-constructed apparatus 
at the command of stereo-photographers. New, 
improved devices for printing also exist. There 
is, indeed, every possible incentive for workers 
to engage in this captivating photographic field. 
Those who know not the positive, enduring 
charm of a fine stereoscopic transparency miss 
much of this life’s joys. 

About thirty years ago a friend of the editor 
purchased 500 glass stereoscopic views, made by 
a celebrated Paris firm, at an expense of over 
. $1,000. Arranged in ten revolving stereoscopes 
—shaped like a small cabinet — placed con- 
veniently in his home at Concord, Mass., these 
beautiful and realistic representations of famous 
historical places of the Old World proved a source 
of recreation and of inestimable educational 
value to friends and members of his family. It 
was deemed a rare privilege to be permitted to 
thus view the glories of Switzerland, the ruins of 
Rome, the castles of France or the cathedrals 
of England. These superb views, as perfect to- 
day as when they were made, were bequeathed 
by the owner to the public library of his native 
town, and are thus accessible to the public. 


AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION 
AN esteemed subscriber sends us the following 
conundrum, which we print with due apologies 
to the workers in a beautiful but exceedingly 
difficult process. 
Q.—When is a photograph not a photograph ? 
A.—When it is a gum-print. 


AND 


THE WYNNE METER 


“THERE is no question that the greatest diffi- 
culty a beginner in photography experiences is 
in rightly estimating the correct exposure to be 
given under the varying conditions of Subject, 
Stop, Speed of Plate and Light-Value. 

“In Wynne’s ‘Infallible’ Exposure Meter, by 
a single movement of a single scale the correct 
exposure is instantly and simultaneously shown 
against each stop, from the largest to the small- 
ex.” 

The above constitutes the first page of the in- 
struction book accompanying this invaluable 
little watch-like device. Its use is so exceedingly 
simple that it is difficult to describe — difficult 
lest one’s description fails of being as simple as 
is the instrument itself. 

The sensitive paper in the meter is discolored 
by exposure to light until it matches a given tint 
—a matter of seconds outdoors. The number 
of seconds so required is called the Actinometer 
time. A speed-card accompanying the meter 
gives the speed of every plate and film. The 
foregoing is all one need know to understand how 

TO CALCULATE THE CORRECT EXPOSURE 

Turn the glass carrying the movable scale of 
the instrument until the Actinometer time in sec- 
onds upon the Exposure Scale is opposite the 
Diaphragm number of the plate. Then the cor- 
rect exposure in seconds and fractions of seconds 
will be found simultaneously against each stop, 
from the largest to the smallest; or, briefly, you 
set the one scale; it does the rest. 


Example: 
Plate speed No. F go or U. S. 512 
ener ee F 16 or U. S. 16 


The simplicity of the above becomes very ap- 
parent on reference to the cuts of meters as 
shown in the advertisement of the manufactur- 
ers to be found in this issue. . 

The instrument is of solid nickel and retails 
for $2.50. It may be had direct from the man- 
ufacturers on a fortnight’s trial on receipt of 
price. 


“CRUCIBLES; THEIR CARE AND USE ” 


THE above is the title of a handsome and com- 
prehensive book by John A. Walker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, on 
the subject of graphite crucibles, also known as 
plumbago or black-lead crucibles. 

Mr. Walker is thoroughly fitted by his long 
years of experience in crucible-making to be an 
authority on the subject, as he certainly is, and 
his latest book should be in the hands of every 
one interested in the melting of the various 
metals. 

The purpose of the book is to instruct users of 
crucibles as to their proper use, and the dangers 
of abuse of crucibles. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PENROSE’S PICTORIAL ANNUAL, THE PROCESS 
YEAR-BOOK, 1906-07. William Gamble, ed- 
itor. London: A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd. 
New York: Tenant & Ward. Price, $2.50. 
The current issue of this, the standard publi- 

cation devoted to photo-mechanical processes, is 

certainly a record-breaker. In excellence and 
quality: of material — text as well as illustrations 

— it surpasses any work of its kind ever offered 

to the public. Its treatment of the art of repro- 

duction is varied and exhaustive, presenting, as 
it does, in color and monochrome the remarkable 
stage of technical perfection and beauty attained 
by the most approved photo-printing processes. 

The work appeals specially to the progressive 

photo-engraver and multi-color printer, for no 

expense has been spared by the publishers in 
accumulating expert and up-to-date information 
and offering it in a convincing form to the craft. 

Besides a number of beautiful and superbly- 

executed plates,— attesting the manifest supe- 

riority of four over three color printing,— the 
current Process Year-book contains several val- 
uable articles of direct, practical interest to the 

amateur worker. A half-tone reproduction of a 

picturesque harvest-field, ““A Bounteous Yield,” 

by H. W. Hall, shows a close approach to photo- 
gravure in richness and beauty of tonal values. 


Das OBJECTIV, Im DIENSTE DER PHOTOGRAPHIE. 
By Dr. Holm. Large octavo cloth, 2 marks 
(50 cents). Gustav Schmidt, Berlin, W., Ger- 


many. 

A work devoted exclusively to the practical 
and intelligent use of the photographic lens is 
always welcome — Dr. Holm’s book more so 
than any we have met hitherto. The author 
omits all complex mathematical demonstrations, 
formule, etc., simplifying the subject-matter to a 
minimum. He points out, in a delightfully lucid 
smanner, the correct and intelligent application 
of the several types of lenses, showing by numer- 
ous, practical illustrations daily mistakes — dis- 
torted foreshortening and perspective — made 
even by workers of world-wide repute. We rec- 
ommend the volume to every serious-minded 
worker, who, even without a knowledge of Ger- 
man, will easily understand its many object- 
lessons, presented in the form of large half-tone 
plates. The price of the work is remarkably low. 


DEUTSCHER CAMERA-ALMANACH, FUR 1907, 
JAHRBUCH DER PHOTOGRAPHIE. By Fritz 
Loescher. Heavy 8vo., paper, 3.50 marks; 
cloth, 4.25 marks. Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 
This excellent German year-book appeals 

forcibly to advanced amateurs. While nearly 

every department of the art is treated, the artistic 
spirit of the compiler is delightfully evident. 

Among the literary contributors are Agnes War- 

burg, Dr. Bachmann, Carl Weiss, Eduard 

Nemeczek, Fritz Loescher, Anna Behrendt and 


others of equal eminence. The volume contains 
nearly two-hundred half-tones, representing the 
high art-standards of the German, Scandinavian 
and English photographic schools. 


Huntinc Bic GAME WITH THE GUN AND THE 
Kopak. By Wm.S. Thomas. 8vo., cloth, $2. 
C. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
It presents an exciting narrative of personal 

experiences in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, in which the camera vies with the gun 
in imparting interest to the story. Camerists 
longing to indulge in this combination sport 
may read Mr. Thomas’s book with profit; others, 
the tender-hearted, will find the book — free of 
blood-curdling details — entertaining and in- 
structive. The author uses the kodak merely as 
an accessory; otherwise, and with a more suit- 
able, long-distance camera, his achievements 
would have gained appreciably in technical 
merit, as he did not lack for opportunities. 


“LA FOTOGRAFIA ARTISTICA” 


Ovr esteemed Italian cotemporary, La Foto- 
grafia Artistica, of Turin, waxes enthusiastic as 
the time approaches for the opening of the great 
competitive exhibition to be given under its 
auspices this month. With commendable enter- 
prise this popular photographic journal has en- 
listed the active codperation of the photographic 
societies of Northern Italy, as well as that of the 
Italian government and the cities of Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Genoa and Turin. These muni- 
cipalities will aid the enterprise in a fitting man- 
ner by offering medals to successful contestants. 
A grand prize cup will be offered by a Belgian 
photographic firm; also medals and prizes in the 
shape of valuable lenses and apparatus, donated 
for the purpose by well-known manufacturers. 
While these valuable prizes may be competed for 
by any contributor to the exhibition, the money 
prize of 1,500 francs—offered by La Fotografia 
Artistica — is open only to subscribers of that 
periodical. With pardonable pride the editor 
informs PHoTO-ERA that promises, to visit the 
exhibition, have been received from France, 
England, Germany, Holland, Spain, Egypt, the 
United States and Mexico. The affair, planned, 
as it appears, on a grand scale, gives promise of 
proving a brilliant and artistic success. PHOTO- 
ERA hopes to give its readers an account of what 
will, doubtless, yield important results in pic- 
torial photography. 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


On page 227 of this issue we reprint from 
“Landscape Photography,” one of the most val- 
uable monographs of ‘‘The Practical Photog- 
rapher” Series, an instructive article by A. 
Horsley Hinton, one of England’s greatest pic- 
torialists. This book should be a much-con- 


sulted volume in the library of every photog- 
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MONSEN OF THE 
DESERT. 


In the March number of the Crafts- 
man is a most entertaining article on 
the Hopi and Navajo Indians, by 
Mr. Frederick Monsen, artist and 
lecturer. There is probably no living 
man who so well understands the 
simple and primitive people of the 
Arizona plains and cafions as Mr. 
Monsen. So fully is he in sympathy 
with these people, and so long and 
intimately has he been associated with 
them, that the Craftsman in intro- 
ducing him to its readers has most 
happily given him the title, ‘* Monsen 
of the Desert.”’ 

Mr, Monsen’s Indian talks and 
Indian pictures are delightful, but it 
is in his experience as a portrayer of 
Indian life by means of the camera 
that the photographer is most inter- 
ested. In telling of this he says: 

“Naturally, in those days, all the pictures 
I took had to be posed and focused, as 
there was nothing to use but the tripod 
camera, the slow lens and the heavy glass 
plates. True, these were dry plates, so I 
was not hampered by the paraphernalia 
necessary to the use of wet plates, but as it 
was, the scope of my work was much 
limited, not only on account of the excess- 
ive weight of the instrument and plates, 
but also, and more particularly, because 
with this process it was impossible to avoid 

sing my subjects and making them 

eep still during a time exposure. When 
films were invented, I was, I believe, one 
of the first to use them in a professional 
way, and, although they were then by no 
means so reliable as they are now, they 
proved so indispensable to the kind of 
work I was doing, that I persisted in 
experimenting with them in spite of the 
fact that I failed repeatedly in my attempts 
to secure satisfactory results. In this way 
I gained my first actual experience and best 
practice in the instantaneous photographing 
of Indians, and when films were finally 
brought to such a degree of perfection that 
I could feel gen | secure in taking them 
out on long, difficult and expensive 
journeys, I began to get results such as I 

ad never been able to achieve by the old 
method of using plates. A photographer 
who uses the large camera and plates the 


full size of the finished picture can seldom 
et either atmosphere, perspective or the 
reedom from consciousness that is so 
desirable when photographing Indians, 
that is, if one wishes for genuine individual- 
ity and convincing local color instead of 
more or less conventional or dramatic pic- 
turesqueness. The groups form themselves, 
melt away and change like cloud-shapes,and 
the best and most characteristic attitudes 
and groupings are absolutely impossible 
to obtain if one has to set up a tripod, adjust 
the camera, focus it, put in the plate, go 
over his group and pose each one until the 
general effect is just what he wants, and 
then take the picture. It may be an inter- 
esting and well-composed picture, but it is 
the photographer’s idea that is expressed 
in it, not the artist’s nor a phase of Indian 
life and character. By the use of the small 
cartridge films and the rapid action of the 
hand camera, one is able to snap-shot any 
number of charming, unconscious groups 
that show what the Indian is like in his 
Galyideathome. * * * 
“In addition to this convenience for 
working, which puts the hand camera 
almost on a level of a fountain pen carried 
for hasty notes, there are two other reasons 
why the small hand camera and cartridge 
films are so desirable for the Desert pho- 
tographer. The first is purely practical, it 
reduces the weight of one’s equipment for 
a reasonably long journey about ninety per 
cent., a matter worth considering when 
one travels in a rough and little known 
country. The second concerns the artistic 
quality of the large, finished picture. I 
have found that a direct print made from a 
large negative taken in the burning sunlight 
of Arizona or New Mexico is apt to be so 
sharp that it looks flat and hard, and seems 
to possess but little atmosphere or artistic 
feeling. By enlarging the picture from a 
small negative, I not only obtain a sense of 
perspective that gives some idea of the vast 
distances, but find myself able to produce 
a picture that, by its softness of outline 
and the effect of mellow, diffused light and 
deep, velvety shadows, conveys the feeling 
of all the sunshine and color that go to 
make up the characteristic atmosphere of 
the Desert.” 


Tf it isn’t Eastman, 


It isn’t Kodak film— 
Look for “Kodak” on 


the spool end. 
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CONCENTRATION. 


The essence of the pleasure in Pock- 
et Kodak picture making is concentra- 
tion. You have so little to look after 
or handle that both mind and body 
are left free to enjoy the hunt for pic- 
tures. The entire instrument for mak- 
ing the pictures and the film to take 
the pictures on slip readily into a 
top coat pocket. Sufficient film for 
four dozen extra negatives may be 
readily stowed in another pocket. 

To load or unload the Kodak you 
simply remove the back and slip in 
or out the film cartridge, no plate 
holders, no dark-room—convenient 
concentration. 

In photographing against the light, 
do you have to fuss with special back- 
ings to avoid halation? No, the film 
is non-halation. Do you wish to pre- 
serve the fleecy clouds in your land- 
scape?—the film is orthochromatic. 

When you are through picture tak- 
ing and are ready to develop, all you 
have to do is to open a tiny package 
and dissolve its contents in a certain 
amount of water—again concentra- 
tion—and the dark-room—here in- 
deed is concentration. The up-to-date 
dark-room for film development is so 
concentrated that you cannot get into 
it—neither need nor wish to. Day- 
light cannot harm you, so why should 
space be provided for you. 

So you put your concentrated film 
and developer into your concentrated 
dark-room, and concentrate your 
mind on other things. The Kodak 
Tank Developer, will do the work 
better than you can for the necessary 
experience has been included in the 
concentration. In printing the pic- 
ture, the same idea prevails—papers 
ready for use, solutions in concen- 
trated form readily prepared—and in 
the home of the Kodak, hundreds of 
minds are concentrated on still fur- 
ther simplifying and perfecting pic- 
ture making the Kodak way. 


ALWAYS A CHANCE. 


There is always a chance to secure 
just a littk—sometimes a whole lot— 
better results from your favorite nega- 
tives. The percentage of good results 
increases with your familiarity with 
the process. 

This will in a measure account for 
the immediate popularity of Royal 
Velox. 

Entirely different results, with an 
old familiar process ; the soft mellow 
tone of Royal Velox stock blends the 
contrasts of your picture in a marvel- 
ous manner, and when you add to 
this the richness of the Sepia tones 
when re-developed with Velox Re- 
Developer you have a wonderfully 
pliable medium of expression. 

Royal Velox being supplied in both 
the ‘‘Regular’’ and  ‘‘Special’’ 
grades does not limit you to negatives 
of any particular degree of contrast, 
and the texture of the stock, just 
slightly rough, serves to add life and 
brilliancy to the picture by breaking 
up the surface of both high lights and 
deepest shadows. 

Try Royal Velox on a negative, 
that’s just a bit too contrasty for most 
printing processes, Try Royal Velox 
on a landscape negative that seems to 
lack atmosphere and distance. Try 
Royal Velox with Sepia tones where 
you want warmth. In every instance 
the result will be pleasing and in many 
far beyond your expectations. 


Kodak Dry 
Mounting Tissue 
sticks only when 
and where you 


want it. 
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Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 


20 minute 
Development 
at a tempera- 
ture of 65°, 
brings perfect 
results with 
the 


KODAK 


Tank Developer. - 


i The Experience 
| is in the Tank. 
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A new paper with all the Velox sim- 
plicity but coated on a mellow toned 
stock that adds breadth and softness to 
the picture. 

When sepia toned, with Velox Re- 
Developer, Royal Velox has the delicacy 
and charm of an old etching. 


At all Kodak Dealers. 


Nepera Division, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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